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THE LATE JAMES DIXON, F,RB.C.S. 
(See ante, p. 60.) 

The Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ has asked for bio- 
graphical particulars as to this well-known con- 
tributor to the paper; and although my own 
acquaintance with Mr. Dixon is only of recent 
date, and my knowledge of his former career is 
entirely second-hand, I feel constrained to pen a 
few lines in honour of one of the most lovable of 
men, and one of the most faithful friends and con- 
tributors to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ whose 
death, even at the ripe age of eighty-two, I feel as 
& personal bereavement. 

James Dixon was a Londoner, and was born, I 
believe, in Mecklenburg Square, on 22 December, 
1813. He was thus only eighteen months old at 
the date of the Battle of Waterloo, and so was 
just too young to have any memories of the great 
war, though not too young to remember the time 
when it was still the great event of recent history 
and the constant theme of tale and conversation. 
He was educated at private schools at Tooting and 
elsewhere in Surrey, and, having chosen a medical 
career, entered at St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he 
qualified for his profession. He was at one time 
assistant surgeon at St. Thomas's, and having 
specially devoted himself to the diseases and im- 
perfections of the eye, he was for many years con- 
sulting surgeon to the London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


He was the author of a ‘Guide to the Practical 
Study of Diseases of the Eye,’ first published in 
1855, which passed into a third edition (Phila- 
delphia, 1860); and he also contributed numerous 
articles to the medical journals. He had a high 
repute as an oculist, and an extensive practice, first 
in Green Street, and subsequently in Portman 
Square. 

_In the later sixties his wife, who had borne 
him one daughter, became a confirmed invalid, 
im consequence of which and her subsequent 
death at Brighton he gave up the active exercise 
of his profession and left London, retiring to 
the neighbourhood of Dorking, where with his 
beloved daughter he passed the last twenty-five 
years of his life at his residence called Harrow- 
lands. But although no longer practising pro- 
fessionally, he liberally gave advice and kindl 
help to his poorer neighbours in cases of ophthal- 
mic trouble, and earned the grateful remembrances 
of many. His leisure allowed him also to indulge 
tastes which he bad always had for language and 
literature, and be became a considerable authority 
on the political, social, and literary history and 
biography of the eighteenth and earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. I am told that he supplied 
many biographical facts and particulars to writers 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ although 
he himself wrote none of the biographies. Of his 
contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ for many years the 
Editor can speak much better than I can, He 
had also a decided taste for the history of words, 
which brought him into frequent communication 
with my friend Prof. Skeat, and subsequently into 
close and regular correspondence with myself in 
connexion with the‘ Dictionary.’ It was on 29 April, 
1884, that he first wrote to me, and from that 
time to November last his communications were 
continuous, He quickly appreciated the kind of 
help which he could best render us, and occupied 
himself diligently with endeavouring to supply 
the quotations for which I asked in our “‘ Lists of 
Special Wants,” and at the same time to extract 
all the early instances he came across of technical 
or other modern words. He had in his library a 
complete set of the ‘ Annual Register,’ which su 
plied a very large number of quotations of this 
kind. As his “slips” were thus well chosen a 
very large proportion of them proved to be wanted, 
and few parcels of our copy ever go to the printers 
which do not contain some of his handwriting, and 
probably no page of the ‘ Dictionary’ is without 
some quotations supplied by him. He —_ 
duplicates of all that be sent us, as well as the 
whole of my letters and postcards addressed to 
him ; these have just been handed over to me by 
his daughter, and as thus contained in three MS. 
volumes impress me more deeply with the amount 
of his eleven years’ work for us than even the 
remembrance of that work had done. I see 
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among them, with melancholy interest, the record 
of many a subject of correspondence which I had 
quite forgotten ; my replies often hurried, hasty, 
and brusque, his letters always courteous, kindly, 
and tolerant. He also gave us much help with 
the history of recent medical terms; and next to 
Dr. W. Sykes, of Gosport—also a well-known 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ where I first made 
his acquaintance as a critic, and gained in him an 
esteemed and valued friend—no one has in this 
department given us more help than Mr. Dixon. 
Would that the example of such allies were more 
widely imitated! Mr. Dixon often said that the 
pleasure and delight which the ‘ Dictionary’ had 
given him in the evening of life, in reading it and 
reading for it, had been incalculable, and that it 
was one of the few things for which he would have 
been glad to live longer. 

Eight years ago this very day (24 January) Mr. 
Dixon sent me his photograph with a request for 
mine. My wife's comment on his portrait was, 
“What a fine benevolent face!” his remark on 
mine—to which, following his example, I had 
affixed my age—was, “ But, dear me, how young 

are! I do not mean how young you look, for 
the ‘ Dictionary ’ has evidently aged your face, but 
I mean that when I was yourage I thought myself 
still a young man, and was one too !” 

For several years he had been wont to part 
of the winter at St. Leonards, for the sake of his 
health, but away from bis books, he mournfully 
said ; and I began with concern to hear that each 
successive winter was telling more severely upon 
him. More than a year ago there was a long 
silence and a long absence of any “ slips ” from him, 
and I anxiously wrote for news. He had been 
= ill, and was sad and weary, and thought he 

d write no more. Yet he revived again, and 
I had numerous contributions from him during 
1895. But in November last I had a letter con- 
taining one or two quotations, with the statement 
that they were likely to be his last contributions 
to the ‘Dictionary,’ for he felt his health and 
strength rapidly failing. I tried to cheer him up 
by reminding him that he had felt nearly the 
same a year before and was still alive, and I 
referred with gratitude to the value of his work 
for us, as well as the encouragement which I 
had often received from his friendship. He did 
not reply, but I am told that my letter gave him 
much pleasure. He continued, with evidently 
failing strength, through the month of December 
to get up and come down to his lib: chair each 


day. On 2 January he was more than usually 
bright and animated in his conversation, and on 
the morning of the 3rd spoke cheerfully to an 
attendant who entered his room to look to his fire. 
A little later, however, the same attendant, on 
again entering, found that he had apparently 
fallen asleep, and informed his daughter. He 


was indeed sleeping as softly as a child, but he 
never awoke. As they watched and listened the 
breathing became fainter and fainter, and so in- 
sensibly died away that it was not possible to tell 
the actual moment when the spirit fled. But as 
it fled the face grew wonderfully younger, and 
but for the grey and scanty hair, he lay, in the 
eyes of those who knew him, more like the 
energetic man of fifty than the veteran of eighty- 
two. His remains were interred in the Ore 
Cemetery, Hastings, in the same grave with those 
of the wife whom he lost a quarter of a centu 
ago. ‘* Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his!” 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


The death of Mr. James Dixon, who was well 
known to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ by contributions 
signed by his full name and also J. D. and Jaydee, 
was announced ante, p.60. Mr. Dixon was an 
ophthalmic surgeon who practised for many years 
in London ; he the examination for the 
M.R.C.S. in 1836, and was one of the few remain- 
ing Fellows who were elected on the establishment 
of the Fellowship in 1843. He was assistant 
surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and for many 
years consulting surgeon to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospi Mr. Dixon’s chief con- 
tribution to professional literature was a ‘Guide 
to the Practical Study of Diseases of the Eye,’ 
which ran into three editions. In 1870, on 
account of the illness of his wife, he gave up his 
London practice and took a house at Dorking, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. The 
leisure which then fell to Mr. Dixon’s lot was 
spent in literary pursuits ; besides his frequent 
communications to ‘ N. & Q.,’ he took great pai 

in getting references to words for the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ and was a frequent correspondent 
on literary and professional subjects to the British 
Medical Journal. Mr. Dixon died at Harrow 
Lands, Dorking, on 3 January, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. J. B. B. 


THE YULE OF SAXON DAYS. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 


If we accept the Yule by the sheltered hearth as 
a commemoration of a real event, the wreathing of 
the wassail bowl was probably the first act of the 
maidens, who were wringing their hands with the 


mariners shut sorrow out of the door. Does not 
the wassail bow] immortalize their welcome home ? 

Io after times the bow] was made of silver, oak 
hooped with silver, and sometimes, as the ballad 
tells us, of the maplin tree. Maple, being less 
expensive, would be oftenest used by the carline 
wife, whose nut-brown ale and white bread toast 


mournful ivy, when the return of the heroic: 
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com ded the “lambswool,” with which it was 
filles. N or must we forget that Puck declares,— 
And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl 
In very likeness of a roasted crab. 
The bowl was inscribed with the word “ Was- 
hiele ”—that is, “‘ Be in health.” This Anglo-Saxon 
salutation was met with the appropriate answer 
** Drinc-heil.” The exchange of these ancient 
phrases was long kept up as a pledge of friend- 
ship when the cup passed round. Not only did 
the wassail bow! maintain its place on the board 
in the hall, but in the abbot’s refectory also. 

When the Yule and the new year were sepa- 
rated, wassailing was kept up on both occasions. 
In some parts of England the prettiest girls in the 
town or village formed themselves into a band and 
carried their wassail bowl from house to house. 
It was decorated with garlands and ribbons. Every 
one of their friends was pressed to taste, with good 
wishes for their health and a happy new year. In 
other places the wassailers were young men, who 
carried an empty bowl their friends were ex- 
pected to fill. 

These practices had not quite died out at the 
beginning of the present century. The eve of 
Twelfth Night was also a d occasion for 
wassailing, especially in the apple-growing dis- 
tricts in Sussex and Devon. Apple-howling, as it 
is called, originally apple-yuling, is looked upon 
as the only way of ensuring a good crop for the 
coming season. The men go out after dark with 
a bowl of cider, with which they encircle each tree 
and drink to its health. 

A somewhat similar practice prevailed in some 
other parts of the country, where the oxen received 
their share of attention. The labourers of the 
country round chose the best ox belonging to their 
master, and placed a cake, made in the form of a 
thick ring, on his left horn. The leader of the 
men then addresses him, and they all drink to him 
out of a silver tankard, sprinkling him as they 
drink. In so doing the poor beast naturally tosses 
his head and throws off the cake. This is a good 
omen for the coming year, or the contrary, accord- 
ing to the fall of the cake as the ox tosses it 
backwards or forwards. Although this is called 
wassailing the cows, it is evidently a relic of 
Druidic rather than Saxon custom, and probably 
preserves something of their ancient ceremony of 
choosing the oxen for the sacrifice. A particular 
kind of cake seems to have accompanied all the 
Druidic sacrifices. At their May Day festival, 
when a human sacrifice was offered to ensure the 
well-being of the tribe and its cattle, the sacrificial 
cake was divided, and the unfortunate individual 
who received the blackened piece was marked for 
the victim. This use of the May Day sacrificial 
cake confirms the idea that the annular cake was 
n of the mistletoe feast. Their cake offering, 

ing to the feast of the moon so much re- 


garded by these early astronomers, still holds its 
own amongst us in the shape of the familiar hot- 
cross bun appropriated to Good Friday. It is 
obvious that where the two races amalgamated a 
curious medley of their respective customs was the 
result. Ere long we find the Druidic oxen roasting 
at the king’s fire. The reason why these 

feasts were never given up is equally clear, and 
had little to do with Gregory’s permit. They 
were, in fact, the substitute for the modern Poor 
Law, and could not be dispensed with, especially 
at the winter solstice, when their ample provision 
for the hungry and the cold was most needed. 
Under the rule of the Druids the land belonged 
to the tribe, who held it in common, so that the 
idle and the poor lived upon the results of other 
men’s thrift and industry. Gain was not for the 
good of the individual, but for the tribe. It was 
otherwise among the Saxons, who respected the 
rights of individual property. Each man pro- 
vided for his own family. Their Yuletide thus 
represented a course of open-handed hospitality 
for all around them for six or seven weeks in the 
depth of the winter. 


It is not easy to fix the date of the Mey 
songs now extant. All belong to a later peri 
when waseailing was restricted to country districts. 
We subjoin a specimen of each :— 


The Apple Wassail. 

Here's to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou may'st bud, and whence thou may’st blow 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow. 

Apple tree, apple tree, 

Bear apples for me ; 

Hats full, caps full, 

Bushels full, sacks full, 

And my pockets full too; Hurrah. 


Chorus. 

Cakes and ale, cakes and ale, 

A piece of cake and a cup of ale, 

We sing merrily, one and all, 

For a piece of cake and a cup of ale. 
Little maid, little maid, pull oP the pin, 
Open the door and we'll all fall in ; 
Give us a cake and some ale that is brown, 
And we don’t care a fig for the sale in the town. 


Chorus, 
We sing merrily, one and all, 
For a cake and a cup of ale : 
God be here, and God be there, 
We wish you all a happy new vear. 


Wassail to the Cows. 
Fill your cups, my merrymen all, 
For here ’s the best ox in all the stall, 
Oh ! he's the best ox, there is no mistake, 
So let us crown him with the Twelfth cake. 
We'll drink to thee and thy white horn, 
Pray God send master a good crop of corn— 
Wheat, rye, and barley and all sorts of grain, 
If alive at the next time, I ‘ll drink to thee again. 


The third and longest wassail was sung by the 
peasantry of Leicestershire and Gloucestershire :— 
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Waseail! wassail ! all over the town, 

Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown ; 

Our bow! it is made of a maplin tree, 

We be good fellows all, I drink to thee. 

Be here any maids? I suppose there be some ; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold 


stone ; 
Sing hey, O maids, come trol back the pin, 
And the fairest maid in the house let us all in. 
Come, butler, come ; bring us a bow! of the best, 
We hope your soul in heaven may rest ; 
But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then dowe falls butler, bowl and all. 
Here ’s to Fillpail and to her long tail ; 

send our master us never may fail 
Of a good cup of beer : I pray you draw near, 
And our jolly wassail you then shall hear. 
Here 's to Branch, and to his right ear, 
God send our master a happy new year ; 
A bappy new year, as e’er be did see, 
With my wassailing bow! I drink to thee 
Here ’s to Broad, and to his right eye : 
God send our mistress a ristmas pye, 
A good Christmas pye as ever I did see, 
With my wasssiling bow! I drink to thee. 
Fillpail is the name of the cow, Branch and 
Broad are representative names for the horses, 
The introduction of the cow and the horses is very 
significant ; for if the ox was the favourite sacrifice 
with the Druids, the horse was the chosen sacrifice 
of the Scandinavians. Hengist and Horsa carried 
the white horse on their banner. Probably their 
own names, signifying the stallion and the horse, 
filled the places of Branch and Broad in earlier 
versions of this song. 

Hero worship was the very essence of the 
Saxon’s belief, and in the wassail bowl of the Yule 
they would drink to the memory of their dead 
leaders, who were keeping the feast in the hall 
of Valhalla with their great grandsire Odin. 
Another custom, still alive within our midst, 
points backward to the pagan Yule. In the north 
of England, which was desolated, not Normanized, 
by the Conqueror, Danish superstition lingered 
longest. When the family and their friends are 
assembled on Christmas Eve, they amuse them- 
selves as best they may until five minutes to the 
midnight hour, when the darkest complexioned 
individual in the party is sent to let Christmas 
in,—or was it not originally to let Holly in? Holly 
is called Christmas in the North, as well as by 
some Londoners. Dark complexioned he or she 
must be, or evil will befall. Through the open 
house door all silently listen for the eventful 
sound of the church clock striking twelve. As 
the last stroke dies away the family kiss is 
exchanged, with mutual good wishes for a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. A similar 
practice prevails in other parts of the country, 
particularly in the Isle of Man, which has pre- 
served so many Danish characteristics—but there 


only to welome the new year, a proof that it must 


be ascribed to Scandinavian origin, when the Yule 
and the new year’s day were one and the same. 
It is good luck to be up the first to let the new 
year in. If the house possesses two doors, you 
must be careful to open the back door first, to let 
the old year out before the new one enters, or you 
will cross your luck for the year. The importance 
attached to the first foot in on the new year’s 
morning points to the same origin. A dark man 
is lucky, a fair man is unlucky ; but woe betide if 
the first foot is a woman’s; the sorrow for the 
coming year is sure. What is this but letting in 
Ivy and not ? E. STREDDER. 
21, Stowe Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
(To be continued.) 


Whenever Christmas comes all the English- 
speaking world delights to recall the story of old 
Celtic and Saxon celebrations of the winter solstice. 
May I ask whether there is any historical evidence 
to prove that such a celebration ever existed ? 
E. Srrepper, who has apparently made some 
study of the subject, will perhaps be able to 
furnish all necessary information. A short enu- 
meration of the passages which go to prove a 
Celtic and Germanic festival on 25 December 
would no doubt serve the purpose best. I need 
scarcely add that, besides myself, many other 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ would be extremely grateful 
for an historical elucidation of the matter. 


ALEXANDER TILLE, 
The University, Glasgow. 


or Facts.’—I have lately seen a 
copy of this book of Sir Richard Phillips's, called 
**a new edition,” dated 1836. The preface says 
the third edition was issued “two years ago,” so 
I presume this to be the fourth. It is not in the 
British Museum Library. The curiosity about it 
is a folding plate giving a view of the Zoological 
Gardens, and the fact that the book is divided into 
two portions for the purpose of indexing, the first 
index going to col. 537, the second from that 
column to the end. This is said to be for the con- 
venience of readers. But I suspect, if the truth 
were known, it was done for the publishers’ con- 
venience of getting the book out quicker. I 
showed, 3°¢ S. xi. 265, that the title is a complete 
misnomer, See also 5" S. iii. 65, where it is cal- 
culated that there are not half a million words in 
the whole work. The book is quite out of date—so 
much so that one marvels that any publisher 
should consider it worth reissuing ; and yet it bas 
lately been republished by “ Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den, Limited”—I am bound to say in a very 
honest way, so that no one could be misled, for it 
commences with the ‘‘ preface to the sterotyped 
edition,” which is dated 1839. A supplement is 
given, bringing the information down to 1872. 

This resuscitation of dead things does not only 
take place with books, but also in architecture. 
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Some forty years ago Sir J. Pennethorne* built 
the Record Office in Fetter Lane. The style was 
then new; but if it did not die before, it must 
have died with its author. It is so totally unfit for 
London climate that no one ever ventured to imi- 
tate it, with its monotonous repetition of forms 
and ornament, its buttresses dying into the walls, 
and general prison look. 

However, some one has been callous enough to 
disfigure Chancery Lane by digging up the corpse 
of the dead style and sticking it up as a brand 


new body. The effect is as ghastly as might be | 904 


expected. We do not find the names of the “ pub- 
lishers” anywhere, but I presume it woul | be 
“*H.M. Office of Works.” When one sees the 
exquisite Gothic work that our modern architects 
can do, it is a sad thing to think that London has 
to bear the heavy weight of this anachronism for 
several centuries. ‘A Million of Facts’ can easily 
be put on one side ; but all the Queen’s horses and 
all the Queen’s men cannot get rid of this one. 
Ratra Taomas. 


A Doncaster Miracie.—The following “testi- 
mony” is in the possession of Lord Kenyon, and 
is deposited at Gredington Hall, Shropshire. It 
has been recently printed in Appendix IV. to the 
* Fourteenth Report of the Hist. MSS.Com.’ Mr. 
Hardy, in his ——-. calls attention to this MS. as 

ving an idea of the local pronunciation, which, as 

says, bears a striking resemblance to that found 
in Scotch writings :— 

** Be it known to all Christyn pepull, that on the 15th 
day of Julii, anno Domini, 1524, that oon William 
Nicolson, of the parish of Townsburgh, three myle from 
Doncaster, as the said William schuld have passed over 
the water of Doune at a common forde callyd Steaforth 
Sandes, with an yren bownd wayn, six oxen, and two 
horsse, looden with howshold stuff, and havyng also in 
his said wayn oon Robert Leche, his wyff and their two 
chyldren, oon chyld beyng but half a yere of age, and 
the other child beyng under seven yeres of age, sett his 
servaunte, callyd Ric. Kychyn, upon the formast horsse, 
and whan the draghte was past the myddes of the water, 


* My efforts to find out the exact date have not been 
so successful as I could wish. I do not find the new 
“Record Office” in Bohn’s ‘London,’ 1854, nor in 
Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London,’ Overall’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1870, says : “‘ The new building in Fetter Lane 
erected from the designs of Mr. Penerethorne [sic], begun 
1851.” The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ says : ‘‘ He elaborated a 
fine design in 1847 for the Public Record Office.” My 
copy of one of the best books we have—Haydn’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates,’ nineteenth edition, 1889—only says: 
“‘ A new Record Office has been erected.” This may be 
called a pretty “large order”; you can choose any date 
you like from 184] to 1889, as you are not informed who 
the architect was, and therefore are not able to find out 
that he died in 1871. I presume this slovenly way (for 
a book of reference) of stating the fact is some of the 
original editor’s work. In him it may be excused, though 
it is most unfortunate that there are so many other 
errors of omission and commission. I hope one of these 
days to point out some of them “ for the good of litera- 
ture in general and this book in particular.” 


the streem and the wynde was gret, and drofe the 
the oxen, and the horsses down the water. And the 
formust horsse, which the servaunte roode upon, was 
drowned, and the wayn, with all the company, was 
turned upsodown, and the whelis upwardes. Then all 
the company beyng therin, did call and cry to Allmighti 
God and to our Blessid Lady, whose ymage in honorde 
and worshept in the Whyte Freeres of Doncaster, by 
whos grace the said servaunte gate holde of an oxe bele, 
and soo gate to land, and his master William Nicolson, 
lying in the bothom of the water emonges his beasts’ 
feete, gate holde of a beast’s heed, and thrast hymself 
towardes the land, and so, by the grace of God, and of this 
Lady of Doncaster, was savyd. Fyrat (he) dyd 
take hold of a willow busch, which dyd breke, yd of 
our Blessed Lady, and gate hold of another and was savid. 
Now the said Robert Leche, his wyff and their two yong 
children, after that was dryfen down with the wynde 
and streem in the myddes of the mayn water, the space of 
three score foote and more, to an owler busch; at the 
which the said Robert, with hie two yong children, — 
help of God and of our good Lady, gate to land. en 
after that, the wyff of the said Robert Leche was dryven 
down, with the wayn, oxen, and the horsses, the space 
of three hundred foote and more, with the gret wynd 
and the streeme, in the myddes of the mayn water; and 
the wayn turned with the water three times upse- 
down, she beyng therein. And than all the peple be 
on the land, seyng this pituous and hevy sithte, dy 
knele down upon their knees, and made thar speciall 
So see to Allmightie God and to this Blessed Lady of 
oncaster, that if ever she shewed any merakill, to shew 
some grace upon this said woman. And anoon, after 
the woman was cast above the water, and spake to the 
pepill, she beyng in the water, and said she did ritht 
well, for God and our Blessid Lady in Doncaster had 
preservyd hyr; and so, by grace of Allmighti God and 
of this said gracious Lady, the wayn, with the beasts and 
the woman, was cast towards the land, and soo was 
savyd, all the christyn soules : howbeyt, there was three 
oxen and one horsse drowned, and three oxen and one 
horse savid, And that thes premysses been true and not 
fayned, the fornamyd William Nicolson, Robert Leche, 
bis wyff and their two yong childeren, cam to our Lady 
in Doncaster upon Mare Mawdleyn’s day next after the 
date herof, and dyd declare this gracions merakill, and 
was sworn apon a boke before the Prior and Covent, with 
other of sufficient wyttnes of their neburs as followeth : 
Thomas Boswell, gentillman, Joh. Turnlay, Joh, Mapill, 
Robt. Newcome, with other moo; and as that day this 
gracious merakill was rongne and songne in the presence 
of 300 peple and moo, Deo Gracias.”’ 


Wu. Norman. 


Tue Canat, Satispury.—The widest street in 
Salisbury bears this ridiculous name, apparently 
from the city’s foundation in 1219. Its predecessor, 
the hill fortress of Old Sarum, having got all its 
water from five wells, the founders of a new one in 
‘* Merrifield,” took advantage of its flatness to 
make every street resemble the three in the flat 
part of Winchester, where the Bishop St. Ethel- 
wold had taught them to conduct a “ channel” 
along each street. At ‘‘New Sarum” this was 
ingeniously made to apply to all the streets, both 
parallel to the river and perpendicular thereto, 
excepting only the single eastern line, that is slightly 

ised, perhaps six inches higher than the rest. 
The first three seem to have been named High 
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Street, New Street, and New Canal, the last 
being wider than any other, and probably having 
the widest of the channels, though in my time it 
has had none. About 1800 a canal was vainly 
dug from Salisbury to Southampton, which, for 
want of a head of water, remains dry. Its end at 
Southampton is called “ Canal Walk,” and I have 
understood its Salisbury end was in “the Canal.” 
That remains, however, the name of the city’s 
widest street. Now if they need a better name, 
why not call it Parliament Street? There is a 
possibility (though it is not likely) that one of the 
liaments may have sat in the Hall of John 
Fialle, entered therefrom. But if they were both 
in the timber Town Hall, on the site of the pre- 
sent Council House, in Queen Street, still this more 
important street was nearer thereto than the 
Westminster Parliament Street to the present 
Parliament Houses ; and it is where many or most 
of the members must have lodged, which cannot 
be said of the London thoroughfare. E. L. G. 


Eoxn.—Among the ‘Treasury Papers’ 
edited by Mr. Joseph Redington, and published 
in 1889, an exceedingly curious entry occurs under 
date 6 Dec., 1723, in a letter from John Eyles to 
Mr. Carkesse. The purport of this letter is 
minuted thus :— 

“To Mr, Carkesse that the Chevalier Eon have the 
allowance of 2 tons of wine as a minister of the K. of 
Spain, and that the 751. wt. chocolate seized by the 
Cust. Ho. Officers be delivered to him upon Mr. Lowthers 
paying the duty.” 

It would be interesting to know a little about 
this Chevalier Eon, and if his family had any sort 
of connexion with that of our old friend the Che- 
valier D’Eon. W. Rozerts. 

86, Grosvenor Road, 8. W. 


Taz Cross on Battor Parers.—I have cut 
the following paragraph from the Tablet of 4 Jan. 
It is worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“A curious discovery, says the Catholic Mirror, has 
followed the use of the new ballot at the late election in 
New York, namely, as pointed out by the Sun of that 
city, that it practically disfrancbises the Jewish citizens. 
The voter is required to mark his ballot with a cross; 
but certain Jews are unwilling to make that sign or any 
mark resembling it. At the recent election they used 
figures resembling the capital letter Y or Z or K; but 
their ballots were thrown out, because the mark must 
be a cross. The Jews who objected to the mark are 
those from Russia; the American Jews very sensibly did 
not trouble themselves about it. Nevertheless, the cir- 
cumstance is rather a curious one, and might lead to 
serious controversy, and even difficulties in some places, 
as there are B pe = 5 who could make important 
capital out of the point involved,” 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Tae First Crosape.—It seems worth recalling 
the fact that in the spring of 1096, exactly 800 


ears ago, took the first Crusade, that magni- 
t mania of faith and fanaticism which aroused 


Europe by a great religious impulse to stem the 
course of the followers of the false prophet Mahomet 
in the East. The Turks, who then held the Holy 
Land, were a fierce and barbarous people ; the 
Saracens, who succeeded them, were a far more 
intelligent and learned nation. They seized upon 
the fairest portion of Spain, and established the 
Moorish kingdom there for just 800 years, from 711 
to 1492. The Turks, meanwhile, were advancing. 
They regained Palestine, which had been take bythe 
Saracens ; and for a time the whole of Europe was 
threatened. Their progress was so alarming that 
in 1416 the Emperor Sigismund endeavoured to 
stir up the nations of Europe to a new Crusade ; 
but the wars between France and England pre- 
vented their joining, and in 1453 Constantinople 
was taken. 

Again the jealousies of the nations of Europe 
prevent their uniting against the barbarous and 
cruel but effete Turk, and Christians are left to 
the tender mercies of the Mussulman. Truly 
history repeats itself! Should the completion of 
800 years of the rule of the Turk mark its cessa- 
tion, as a previous 800 marked the end of the 
Saracen rule, it would but be another strange 
coincidence. Cuartotte G. Bocrr. 

Chart Sutton. 


Wituram Piyxe (1599 ?-1629).—As a small 
addition to the information in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
I would note that he was the elder of two sons 
of Peter Pinke, of Bighton, near Alresford, by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of John Mason, of 
| Alresford, and niece to the Rev. Thomas Mason, 
Rector of North Waltham, in 1623 (afterwards a 
Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, ejected in the 
Civil War). William Pinke was baptized at 
Bighton 24 Aug., 1602, and died 24 Dec., 1628, 
so the age given on his monument—twenty-nine— 
is probably incorrect. His younger brother, John, 
baptized 5 Sept., 1604, died 1 March, 1629/30. 
There is a brass with a lengthy inscription io 
North Waltham Church in memory of both these 
young men. 

As suggested by the writer of the article in the 
*D. N. B.,’ William Pinke was closely related to 
Robert Pinke, the well-known Warden of New 
College. The precise kinship had not been found, 
but it is almost certain that the grandfather of 
William Pinke, and Henry Pinke of Kempshot— 
father of the Warden—were brothers, and that both 
were sons of John Pinke, of Bighton, with whom 
the pedigree in the ‘ Visitation of Oxford’ (Harl. 
vol.) commences. Any item of information that 
would help to clear this point would be acceptable. 

W. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Srovrtoy.—The will of William, fourth Lord 
Stourton, dated Friday after St. Chrispin’s Day, 


1522 (proved 16 March, 1523/4, P.C.C. 17 Bod- 
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felde), contains a bequest “to William Hertgill, 
c*.,” the said William Hertgill appearing as a wit- 
ness. This is interesting in view of the murder of 
one Hargil and his son, afterwards perpetrated by 
Charles, seventh baron, for which his lordship 
was executed with a halter of silk at Salisbury, 
16 March, 
. E. - 
Bien Bridge, RSOME-DICKINSON 


Qucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Airrepayx.” —This word is given in Miss 
Jackson’s ‘Shropshire Wordbook’ as being used 
in the following sentence : “I warrand yo’ bin off 
now on some wild aitredan or other.” In North- 
all’s ‘ Folk-phrases,’ E.D.S., No. 73, p. 39, there 
occurs, “ Hatredans = ill-temper, tantrums. Glouc.” 
We hear that aitredan (hatredan) is also known in 
Warwickshire. Is the word used in Worcester- 
shire, or in any county other than the three above 
named? Can any one suggest an etymology ? 

Tae Epitor oF THE 
Diatect Dictionary.’ 


Jorpay’s Grave.—On the old Chester Road, 
facing the Roman Catholic College at Oscott, six 
miles from Birmingham, is a spot called “ Jordan’s 
Grave” on the old Ordnance Map. Many years 
9go it used to be marked by a stone cross, long 
since removed. I shall be much obliged to any 
one who can tell me who Jordan was, and why he 
was buried there. E. Morroy, 

‘Comyor Hatt,’ by Mickle. In what publi- 
cation can I find this poem? H. #. W. 

{In Evans's ‘ Ancient Ballads,’ vol. iv. p. 130, or in 
Scott’s Introduction to his ‘ Kenilworth,’} 


Syeyp Famiry.—Can any reader give, or tell 
me how I may get, the names and dates of the 
members of my family who were at the University 
of Cambridge? I particularly wish to know whether 
my ancestor William Sneyd, of Bishton, who mar- 
ried, 1724, Susanna, daughter and heir of John 
Edmonds, of Hendon Place, Middlesex, was at 
Cambridge; and, if so, when he took his degree, 
and what college he was at. 

Gustavus A. Syeyp. 

Chastleton Rectory, Moreton in Marsh. 

Three Sneyds of Bishton, co. Stafford, two of them 
Williams, and other Sneyds of Staffordshire are men- 
tioned in Mr, Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, 
vol. iv. p. 1326. Some of these entries seem likely to 
put you on the track. } 


Puivgas Perr. — Seeing an interesting note 
respecting Sir Phineas Pett, the naval architect, 


contributed by the Rev. 8S. Arworrt to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 §, viii. 5, I send one about another Phineas 
Pett who seems to have had some connexion with 
Barnstaple. During the restoration of St. Peter's, 
the parish church, in 1882, the ancient oak fittings 
of some of the original pews were found hidden 
under modern surfacing of thin deal or cloth. 
Among these was a panel, eight and a half inches 
by five inches, on which appear cut in rude letters 
the inscriptions, ‘‘ Phin Pet, 1695, Iohn Gay.” 
As Gay was then a boy of ten years of age, it 
seems probable that Pett was also a boy, and not 
unlikely that the pew was that of the Grammar 
School, where we know the poet received his early 
education. The head masterin 1695 was the Rev. 
Wo. Rayner, M.A., Ohrist Church, Oxford, after- 
wards head master of Tiverton School, who, in 
1698, was succeeded by the Rev. R. Luck, a poet 
of no mean rank, who, in his ‘ Female Phaeton,’ 
addressed to the Duke of Queensberry, says :— 
O Queensberry ! cou’d happy Gay 
This offering to thee bring, 
*Tis his, my Lord (be 'd smiling say), 
Who taught your Gay to sing. 
As the head master of this school at the time of the 
discovery of the panel, I took great interest in the 
matter, and shall be much obliged to Mr. ARNoTr 
or any of your readers who can give me information 
respecting this Phineas. Tuos. WAINWRIGHT. 
North Devon Athenzum, B.rostaple. 


Movants Pew.—Many years ago, when travel- 
ling in Cumberland and Westmorland, I was 
shown in a church an ancient movable pew on 
wheels, then kept as a curiosity. I have forgotten 
the town and church where I saw it, and should 
be glad if any of your correspondents could en- 
lighten me. I remember being told that in former 
times this pew, which was occupied by some family 
of importance, was placed in the warmest part of 
the church in winter and the coolest in _— 

ESTA. 


to H.M. Georce III.—Will you 
please inform me through your paper the names of 
H.M. George IIL.’s chaplains from 1760 to 1790, 
or say from whom such information is —_— ? 


Garter Famity.—The officer in command at 
Dumbarton, or Dunbarton, Castle has sent me the 
following letter, as, be says, be does not know how 
otherwise to deal with it :— 

314, Chestnut Street, 
To the Keeper of the Records of the Highland Clans, 
Dunbarton Castle. 

Dear S1r,—Through a friend I made inquiries some 
time ago at Edinburgh regarding the heraldic coat of 
arms of the Gayley family, and I was informed that the 

roper place to get such information was from the 
Kooper of the Records of the Highland Clans at Dun- 
barton Castle. Hence this letter. That the family have 
a coat of arms I am almost positive, for I have some 
pieces of silver that belonged to the Rev. Daniel Gealy, 
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Bishop of Kilkenny, Ireland, and he had the family 
crest engraved on them, The crest represents a High- 
land soldier in full dress standing on a snake, his clay- 
more unsheathed, and the motto is “ Vera fortis.” As 
far as I have been able to glean, the family came from 
the Island of Bute, and is descended from the Buchanan 
clan. Ata tournament held there our progenitor was 
one of the combatants, and, being successful, got his 
name from the beautiful turf,“ Gay lea." The name 
has been spelled in different ways, I am told—Gaylea, 
Gayly, Gealy, — and Gayley. I would very much 
like to get a properly authenticated copy of the coat of 
arms, &c. ours, &c., 
Joun 8, GAYLEY. 

There are no records of the Highland clans, or 
of anything else, kept at Dunbarton Castle ; to the 
shame of the county they could not keep even the 
spurious ‘‘ Wallace sword,” after it had Jain there 
for centuries ; and knowing nothing of the circum- 
stances mentioned about the tournament, I sub- 
mitted the letter to Buchanan of Leny, chief of 
our clan, who writes :— 

“T have no knowledge of the Gayley family, as indeed 
I have no recollection of having eee the name before, 
and much less of them as descendants of Buchanans. 
As Auchmar takes no notice of them, it is not likely that 
their connexion could be traced now.” 
I have referred Mr. Gayley to the Lyon King at 
Arms for the proper armorial bearings, but shall 
be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply in- 
formation regarding the history of the Gayley 
family, its connexion with a tournament, and 
alleged descent from the family of Buchanan. 

Francis Bucnanay. 
Row, N.B. 


Gory or Gorgry.—Did Gorey Castle, in the 
Channel Islands, belong to a family of that name ? 
Is there a family of Gory, or Gorey, in Ireland ; 
and are any printed pedigrees of the above name 
extant ? F. 

10, St. George's Road, Abbey Road, N.W. 


Cranmer’s Aprit, 1540.—I have a copy 
of this Bible, the binding of which appears to be 
contempo It is of oak, covered with leather, 
stamped with the following ornaments frequently 
repeated. The royal arms, a portcullis and a 
castle of three towers linked together, a Tudor 
rose and some other object also intertwined, the 
monogram “RF,” and a shield bearing a chevron 
between three objects which are obliterated. There 
are two clasps, each of which is stamped with a 
large Tudor rose and nine crowns. What binding 
is this? J. M. Howr. 

Bellevue, The Holmwood, Dorking. 


Becxrorp. — William Beckford, the patriotic 
Lord Mayor, is usually stated to have left an only 
son William, who was the author of ‘ Vathek,’ and 
the seller of Fonthill. Who, then, was Richard 
Beckford, M.P. for Arundel, 1784-90, and for 
Leominster, 1791-96? In a ‘List of the House 
of Commons,’ printed in 1787, he is described as 


“a West India merchant, and son of the late alder- 
man and representative of the City of London.” 
W. Dz Pink. 


** Merry.”—There must surely be some other 
cities, towns, or forests besides Carlisle ond Sher- 
wood to which the poets are apt to prefix the term 
merry. Oan any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help 
to add to the above list? I am sure that other 
les occur. E. WatrForp. 

entnor. 


“ Bart.”—In the Oxford ‘ English Dictionary,’ 
under the word “ Bail,” sb. 3, occurs :— 

“5, (In Australia): A framework for securing the 
head of a cow while she is milked.” 
A friend of mine tells me that he knew both word 
and thing when he wasa boy in Kent. I should 
be glad of information on this subject. Is the 
word provincial English ? 

Epwarp E. Morris. 
Melbourne. 


Hewry VIII. —There is an old story that 
Henry VIII. lost to Sir Miles Partridge, over a 
= of dice, four great bells belonging to St. 

aul’s Cathedral. Is there any evidence for the 
tale; or is it a mere fable, like so much else which 
still does duty as history ? ASTARTE. 


Tue Sounp or “n1.”—I observe that, under 
the heading of ‘ St. Trunion’ (8 §S. ix. 77), Mr. 
Puatr asserts that the sounds of n and ni (or ny) 
are never confused. I do not feel quite so sure of 
this. I should like to have it made quite clear 
how it is that Cotgrave explains F. pinon as “ the 
pinnion of a clock.” Are these words the same or 
different? I should also like to learn what is the 
exact difference between a pennon and a pinion ; 
why it is that, in Low Latin, the words pinna and 
pigna occur, according to Ducange, with the same 
sense ; and why, again, the words pinnaculum and 

i lum occur in the same sense. I do not 
say that the theoretical Latin forms are in these 
cases identical ; perhaps they are not. But con- 
fusion between such suffixes as -o and -to, -a and 
-ea, -anus and -ianus is quite conceivable ; more 
so, I think, than the confusion between accented 
o (or u) and accented i in the case of Ronyan and 
Ninian. The explanation of the identity of the 
suffix does not explain the indentity of the prin- 
cipal vowels in these forms. 

Watrer W. 


Joun Wesss, son of John, D.D., of Wilsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, formerly fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, born at Henley-on-Thames; school, 
Westminster, under Dr. Busbie, and Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, under Mr. Humfrey, seven- 
teen, admitted scholar 3 July, 1641. The parish 

ister of St. George’s, Stamford, has the two 

wing entries : “1639. Zacchary Webb, son of 
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John Webb, Doctor in Divinity, buried 11 Aug.” 
“ Richard, son of John Webb, Doctor in Divinity, 
and Catharine his wife, baptized 24 Nov.” Any 
iculars, additional, respecting the father or 
ohn his son would be very welcome to 
Justin Srpson. 
Stamford. 


** Twiticat oF Piats.”—Nicholas Corsellis, of 
Wivenhoe, co, Essex, esquire, by will dated 24 Aug., 
1727 (proved 30 April, 1739—that is more than 
eleven years after his death, if the date 25 Jan., 
1727/8, given in Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ be correct— 
P.C.C. 75 Henchman), bequeaths to his wife ‘‘ her 
Diamond Necklace and Twilight of Plate.” Whst 
is the exact meaning of the word twilight in this 
connexion? ©, E. Gitpersome-Dickrnson. 

Eden Bridge. 


Mustow.”—Will the Rev. Pror. or 
any other A.-S. scholar be so good as to suggest 
to me the meaning of the word mustow or mustew ? 
It was the name of an ancient lane in Fulham. I 
have the following spellings: Mustew (1525), 
Mustowe (1579), Mustow (1627), Mustoe (1666), 
Muster (1755). During the next fifty years an 
intrusive m made its appearance. It gained a 
permanent hold on the word, for to the present 
day the road is called Munster Road. 

Cuas. Jas, Firer. 


Portrait. —The query of Mr. James 
Hatt respecting the portrait of Catherine of Ber- 
ran (see 8 S. viii. 408) suggests a more extended 
query. Was this custom common? Evelyn 
mentions in his ‘ Diary,’ under the date 1 July, 
1648 : “‘ I sate for my picture, in which there is a 
Death’s head, to Mr. Walker, that excellent painter.” 
The portrait is now in the picture gallery at 
Wotton. AYEARR. 


Foster or Drumceon, co. Fermanacu.—Can 
any correspondents tell me where I can find the 
names of the parents and grandparents of James 
Foster, of Drumgeon, co. Fermanagh, Ireland ? 
His daughter Anne married Joseph William (Hall 
Stevenson) Wharton, of Skelton Castle, Yorks, 
who died in 1786. I should also like to find the 
names of Anne Foster's mother and of the mother’s 
parents and grandparents. Had the Fosters any 
arms ? 


F. Russe. 
2, Audley Square, W. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“Le plaisir de mourir sans peine vaut bien la peine 
de vivre sans plaisir,” Cc, C. B. 
Hope not a life from grief and troubles free, 


Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee ; 
Deign on the ing world to cast your eyes, 


pause awhile from letters to be wise. 
E. T. Marty. 


Beglics, 


SIN-EATER. 
S. viii. 288, 332.) 

There appeared in the Times of 18 Sept., 1895, 
a very interesting letter from Mr. N. W. Thomas, of 
Oswestry, on the above subject. Armed with that 
letter, I spent half a day at the British Museum, 
and looked through everything that Mr. Thomas 
refers to as bearing on the matter. I was already 
familiar with Joseph Downes’s tale in the ‘ Moun- 
tain Decameron,’ but as I am no folk-lorist, that 
was about the extent of my own knowledge. It 
seems that the “authorities” for the alleged 
custom are (1) Aubrey ; (2) Mr. Matthew Mogg- 
ridge, of Swansea ; and (3) Pennant. 

The important statement as affecting South 
Wales is Mr. Moggridge’s, made at the sixth 
of the Cambrian Archeological Society 
at Ludlow on 28 August, 1852. 

After describing the custom Mr. Moggridge 

said that— 
“in Carmarthenshire, not far from Llandebie, there was 
&@ mountain valley, where, up to the commencement of 
the present century, the people were of a very lawless 
character. Thsre the practice was said to have pre- 
vailed to a recent period...... He believed that people 
were thoroughly ashamed of the practice; one case, he 
was informed, occurred a few years ago, but he believed 
it was extinct now.” 

Mr. E. A. Freeman inquired whether “sin- 
eater was the term used in the district where the 
custom prevailed?” Mr. Moggridge ‘‘ answered 
in the affirmative.” 

That statement seems to have passed un- 
challenged, although there were Welshmen actually 
present—the late Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, for 
instance, and the present Bishop of St. David’s. 

It is greatly to Freeman’s credit that his scent 
for “facts” was keener than the Welshmen’s, even 
on their own ground, “Sin-eater” has never 
been adopted into the Welsh language, nor is 
there an equivalent term known in that language. 
And = Moggridge must have had some 
ground for his assertion. On the supposition that 
he was acquainted with the Rev. John Williams, 
who was vicar of Llandebie and Bettws from 1804 
to 1850, I think I can give a possible explanation. 
When, after Williams’s death in 1850, there 
was a sale of his effects at the vicarage, my father 
bought a large quantity of Welsh periodicals and 
books. Among these was Drych yr Amseroedd 
(Mirror of the Times), by the Rev. Robert Jones, 
of Rhoslan, Carnarvonshire. That little work was 
a great favourite of mine when I was a boy. 

me translate a short passage :— 

“ Inquirer: I remember my grandfather mentioning 
something called Diodlas or Diodles. Can you tell me 


what that was? 
“ Observer: When some one happened te die in a 


“The cream of a nation’s thought expreseed in in- 
dividual form,” Duwcer. 


household, some poor person chosen by the family 
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would be the recipient of that precious (lit. happy) dole 
the Diodles. The manner of bestowing it was as follows: 
the family would send a cup to the coffin-maker, to be 
painted of the same colour as the coffin (two colours 
were used in those times—black for married folk, white 
for the single); and when the day of the funeral arrived, 
after the body had been placed on the bier, the head of 
the family gave the alms to the poor person selected, 
that is to say, a big loaf of good bread, and a large chunk 
of cheese with a piece of silver stuck in it, and the 
painted cup full of ale (if ale there happened to be), 
otherwiee of milk, presenting them across the corpse to 
the poor person. @ latter would utter devout and 
fervent blessings and prayers for (lit. along with) the 
soul of the dead. It was customary for the entire house- 
hold, on the first Sunday after the funeral, to go and 
kneel on the grave, each saying the Lord’s Prayer 
(Pader). And they wou'd never mention any deceased 
member or relation of the family without saying very 
rd * Heaven be his portion’ (Nefoedd iddo /),”— 


This custom will be familiar to the reader already, 
no doubt, from Pennant’s ‘Tour’ (ii. p. 338, 
London, 1784) ; but the Welsh name, and several 
graphic touches besides, are not to be found in 
Pennant’s description, which, by the way, is evi- 
dently derived from the same source as the account 
in the British Magazine for 1835 (vol. vii. p. 399), 
said there to be taken “from a MS. book of a 
bishop of St. Asaph, written about a century ago.” 

I venture to suggest that it is this by no means 
repulsive old North Walian custom that has given 
rise to the myth of the sin-eater. The only Welsh 
terms for the alleged custom that Mr. Moggridge 
could possibly have heard are diodles and cwpan y 
meirw—both of them unknown in South Wales. 

Owen Pughe’s ‘ Welsh Dictionary’ (Gee, 1832) 

has, under Diawdlestr :— 
“A drinking cup; aleo a cup-full of drink, so called 
superstitiously, given for the dead, which in some places 
is called diawdlyst, and cwpan y meirw"’ (i.¢., the cup of 
the dead). 

“ Diawdlyst=the give-ale.” 

Canon Silvan Evans’s great ‘ Welsh Dictionary,’ 
now in course of publication, bas not yet, I believe, 
reached D. It does not mention cwpan y meirw. 

I was very well acquainted, when a boy, with a 
small farmer from what I must call the “ incri- 
minated district,” who used to be in great request 
as a post mortem barber. He would most cer- 
tainly have informed me of such a practice had 
it ever existed within his personal or traditional 
knowledge. 

I may add that the opening of the “lawless” 
valley mentioned lies between the two parishes of 
Liandebie and Bettws, and that Swansea is only 
some ten or twelve miles off. It is not only 
possible, but highly probable that the aged vicar 
of those two parishes had often dwelt on the 
“Popish” superstition described so graphically in 
Jones of Rhoslan’s little book. 

At any rate, that is the only explanation I can 
suggest of the Cambrian Archzologists’ amusing 
“comedy of errors.” Mr, Sidney Hartland must 


| 


search somewhere else than in Liandebie and 

Cwmamman for evidence in support of his “ canni- 

bal ” theory. . P. Owen. 
48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


P.S.—Perhaps I may be allowed to add that the 
above was sent for publication to ‘ N. & Q.’ before 
the appearance of Mr. Sidney Hartland’s first letter 
in the Academy (Nov., 1895), and that that gentle- 
man had it before him, in the form of a letter from 
me to Prof. Rhys, in October, 1895. 


The two customs mentioned under the above 
heading are, in reality, quite reconcilable. Accord- 
ing to a widely disseminated folk-belief, when 
a man dies his essential principles, moral or 
otherwise, may be taken over by some one else, 
the matter being managed in various ways in 
different parts of the world. Thus, among certain 
savage peoples a successful warrior banquets on 
the body of the enemy he has killed, in order 
to absorb his bravery and his other enviable 
characteristics. It is said that in ancient Mexico 
the captor was under obligation to offer up his 
captive at one of the solemn sacrificial feasts— 
an important reason for the custom being, pro- 
bably, that the prisoner's virtues as a man should 
be transmitted to the conqueror, though, from 
another point of view, no doubt the unfortunate 
sufferer was an earthly representative of the god to 
whom he was sacrificed. 

In most cases where transference of moral or 
vital powers is supposed to take place, the recipient 
is thought to benefit ; but this is not a necessary 
part of the belief. He may occupy the place of a 
scapegoat, as does the Welsh sin-eater, and take 
upon bimself all responsibility for the misdeeds of 
the deceased, although he more usually appro- 
priates the good qualities of the dead. The idea 
of freeing the defunct from his imperfections can 
scarcely be so ancient as the more selfish notion of 
seizing his virtues. It would seem to be an out- 
growth from the more egotistical belief, aided to 
some degree in development by the influence of 
religious or quasi-religious environment. 

The ceremony of sin-eating as it was formerly 
— in Scotland is described at p. 60 of Mr. 

iselton Dyer’s ‘Domestic Folk-lore.’ If my 
memory serves me, there is a good deal of infor- 
mation on this subject in ‘The Golden Bough,’ by 
Mr. Frazer. B. 


Mr. Elton, in ‘Origins of English History,’ 
1882, pp. 181, 182, bas some interesting obser- 
vations on sin-eating. He says, “ The superstition 
certainly prevailed in Herefordshire, though it may 
be doubful whether it extended to the neighbour- 
ing parts of Wales.” He quotes Aubrey’s ‘ Re- 
mains of Gentilisme’ (as every one writing on the 
subject does), and refers also to Sikes’s ‘ British 
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Goblins,’ 325, and Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ 858. A 

quotation from Mr. Wirt Sikes shows that the 

custom prevails in Turkestan. I doubt if the 

custom survives anywhere in Great Britain or 

Ireland. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Sin-eating pure and simple has, I think, been 
obsolete in these islands now for some considerable 
period. An excellent article dealing with the 
whole matter appears in Folk-Lore, 1892, pp. 144- 
157, by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland. He states, at 
p. 156, that the custom (of sin-eating in one form 
or another) was existent, or quite recently existed, 
among the Greeks and Scotcb, and possibly among 
the Dyaks and Gipsies. He quotes the incident 
which occurred in 1851 or 1852, when the custom 
was still prevalent in Wales, and gives a reference 
to the Archeologia Cambrensis, N.S., iii. (1852), 
330. A curious variant of the custom is men- 
tioned as surviving in Shropsbire in 1892 (Folk- 
Lore, iv. pp. 392, 393). W. B. Gerisa. 

Wormley, Herts. 


Is Mr. Jonas acquainted with the articles on 
this subject in Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 
ii. 152 (edit. 1841) ; Gentleman’s Magazine, xcii. 
222; and ‘N. & Q.,’1"S. iv. 211; vi. 390, 541, 
where references to other works are also given ? 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Vatican Emeraxp (8" §, viii. 347, 412, 450; 
ix. 9).—The somewhat ungracious and demolition- 
ary tone of W.’s communication on this subject 
surprised me not a little. I was, however, con- 
siderably relieved when I perceived that the state- 
ments therein stood conspicuously alone, unbacked 
and unprotected by a single authority. Doubtless 
W. possesses the sources of his information, and, 
as there can be no possible reason for withholding 
them, I venture, on behalf of myself and many 
others, to ask him to adduce them. 

Other reasons likewise prompt me thus to press 
for them. First of all, I, for one, do not believe 
that the emerald he describes was given by Bajazet 
to Innocent VIII. at all; secondly, I do not 
believe it to be in the Vatican ; thirdly, I am able 
authoritatively to asseverate that it is not known 
either in the Vatican, or in Rome, as the “ Vatican 
Emerald,” or ever was known as such there. 

In support of these observations I will adduce 
authorities. First of all, naturally, comes Burchard, 
with his ‘Diariam Curie Romane’ containing 
mention of all the important presents sent to 
Innocent by Bajazet and others, as well as the 
sums of money (40,000 scudi) paid by the Sultan 
for the maintenance and safe-keeping of his beaten 
and refugee brother and rival, Diem, whom Charles 
VIII. bad handed over to Rome. Strange to say, 
the author omits to mention, or even hint at, this 
singular emerald throughout his otherwise careful 


narrative. Our next authority is, of course, 
Stephanus Infessura, who gives minute details 
more frequently than Burchard, recording appre- 
ciatively the Sultan’s noble gifts :— 

“Centum et viginti millibus Ducatorum auri, et cum 
multis et nobilibus gemmis et margaritis, et opulentissi- 
mis donis, portavitque, capto tribute, ut fertur, trium 
annorum ad computum quadraginta millia ducatorum 
pro quodlibet anno, quos ipse promisit Papz, solum ut 
retineret alium Turcum, fratem dicti Magni Turci, qui 
est in Palatio,"’ &c.—Cf. Infessura in Muratori, ‘ Script. 
Rerum Italicarum,’ t. iii, pt. 2. 

Unfortunately this author, like his predecessor, 
entirely forgets to mention this unique and, let us 
say, elusive gem, the presence of which in Rome 
must necessarily have caused great joy to the 
faithfal, as well as great curiosity to the art world.* 

Annoyed at the remissness of these two writers, 
I turned hopefully to a Codex (No. 8532) in the 
Vatican Library, consisting of a clearly written life 
of Innocent VIIL., presumably by Fr. M. Vialardo. 
Again I was baffled; not a word about any suck 
marvel, although there is contained a full and amus- 
ing account of the reception of Djem and of the 
envoy of the Soldan of Egypt in a full Consistory, 
and record of the gifts, consisting of the iron head 
of the lance which pierced the side of Christ, the 
money, jewels, and brocades. One more source 
lay open before me, namely, the laborious pages of 
Giacomo Bosius ; but Bosius, like his forerunners, 
mentions only the sacred relics, the spear-head, the 
sponge, and reed. A ruby of the value of 500 
scudi, much spice, and a vase full of purest balsam, 
are, however, recorded likewise by him ; but these 
gifts came not from Bajazet, but from the Grand 
Master of Rhodes in 1485. The former gifts were 
presented at Rome in 1492. 

Tbus rebuffed in a research, I take it, unnecessary 
to W., I turned to my learned friend, Monsignore 
Franz Ebrle, chief librarian of the Vatican, for 
assistance. He at once kindly inquired of his col- 
leagues and sub-librarians in the Vatican, and he 
now assures me that the said emerald is not 
known in the Vatican ; nor can any of the Papat 
officials give him information about it. Moreover, 
it was not known to Thuasne, the latest authority 
on the life of Djem-Sultan (1459-1495, Paris, 
1892). 

Under these circumstances I am forced, there- 
fore, to ask W. to be pleased to favour us with his 
authoritier, in order to set matters clear, and to 
tell us in what part of this little building unknown 
to the directors thereof they may light upon this 
evasive Tiberian treasure. 

Sr. Crain 

P.S.—I have now received from Commandatore 
Stevenson the following letter, stating that the 


* Mantegna, for instance, tells us he was at work in 
the Belvedere, and he describes Djem : “ He often comes 
to eat here where I paint, and for a barbarian has 
manners " (Bottari, tom. viii. p, 23). 
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pretended gem is not in the Vatican, and was 
practically a vitreous hoax. Coming from him it 
will set the subject at rest once and perhaps for all 
time. It is as follows :— 

ILLMO. StenorE,—Nelle collezioni Vaticane non esiste 
la gemma di cui Ella mi parla. Su questa pretesa gemma 
fu — un ritratto del Salvatore in una grande 
medag A Mons. de Waal che mi ha fatto domande a 
questo proposito ho gia risposto che queste tradizioni 
sono almeno in parte una falsita. Del resto Ella trovera 
una lunga dissertazione sull’ argomento nelle Oeuvres 
complétes di Mons. Barbier de Montault (mi pare tomo 
viii.), con facsimili ecc, Devmo. 

Enrico STEVENSON. 
Monsignore Wilpert, the most eminent authority 
on the Catacombs living, informs me that the 
belief in the existence of the gem in question has 
long died out of every country excepting England, 
and that from beginning to end it was a pious 
fraud. I am thus able to agree with W., that 
neither Lapy Rossetti nor myself has “the 
smallest knowledge of the emerald in question.” 


In James Grant's novel ‘The Captain of the 
Guard’ the author says that James I. of Scot- 
land presented to Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
Papal Legate, a Scottish pearl, which is still in 
the Papal tiara. Is there any foundation for this? 
Perhaps my friend Mr. H. D. Grissext can tell 


as. Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Ape” §. ix. 47).—The Epiror or THE 
‘Enotish Diatect Dicrionary’ asks whether 
this word is known anywhere outside Shropshire. 
The question probably explains the meaning of the 
name “‘ Mill-ades,” which was borne by one of my 
father’s fields in South Notts, The field (in which 
a mill had once stood) had formerly been ploughed 
into very high ridges, and was drained only by 
deep furrows between them. OC. C. B. 


Samogt Wittram (8 §. ix. 87).— 
Allusions to him are to be met with in the 
‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews’ the elder. Mathews, 
writing to his wife from Manchester, 7 Dec., 1819, 
mentions having given, after his performance at the 
theatre, Liverpool, an entertainment at the music- 
hall in that town, for Ryley’s benefit, which realized 
1007. Again, on Mathews’s return from his 
last visit to America, March, 1835, Ryley writes 
to him from Parkgate, Liverpool, with a pressing 
invitation for Mathews and his wife to dine with 

m. “Do come,” he ap **T’ll keep all 
misery in the background, and make you both as 
happy as the sight of you will make me.” Ryley 
was Mathews’s study, and he took from him his 
Mundungus Triste, a character in one of his 
entertainments, The account in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ is copied by Upcott. Facing the title- 
page to the fourth volume of the ‘Itinerant’ is a 
portrait of Ryley, engraved by Edward Smith 


from a sketch by Richard Bonington. ge 
distinctly states that he was the only child of 
Samuel ney, a wholesale grocer, of St. James's 
Market, London. He was born in 1759, but I 
cannot trace the date of his death. 
Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 

I have written out a memoir of Samuel William 
Ryley for a local work I am putting together, and 
have several interesting items concerning him. 


Hitpa Gamuin. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Lerrer or Lorp Brrow (8 §. ix. 86).—A 
facsimile of this well-known letter to Galignani 
appeared in the 1828 Paris edition of Byron’s 
‘Works,’ and also, I believe, in the 1831 Paris 
edition. See Academy, 2 March, 1895, p. 194. 
It is unlikely that your correspondent has picked 


up the original letter. 
D. Cravrietp Irevanp. 


8S. ix. 87).—Certainly hame, 
meaning ‘‘ steam,” is found outside Lincolnshire 
and East Anglia. It is spelt oam, ome, in Jamie- 
son’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’; and Halliwell marks 
ome as “ Dunelm.,” which he does not explain. 
Perhaps he means Durham. This seems to me to 
settle the etymology ; cf. O. Friesic dm, E. Friesic 
dm (Koolman) ; merely contracted forms. Faller 
forms occurs in A.-S. ethm, G. athem. 

Watrer W. Sxkear. 


Kwecat Ruprecar §. viii. 304, 372).—It 
is scarcely necessary to multiply illustrations of the 
identity of Knecht Ruprecht with Wodan ; Sim- 
rock finds him also in Robin Hood :— 

“Endlich auch der bekannte Robin Hood, dessen 
Vorname Robin, unserm Ruprecht entsprechend, ein 
Beiname Wodans ist, der ibn als den linzenden 
bezeichnet.”—‘ Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie,’ 
1878, p. 230. 

One would like rather to trace the literary his- 
tory of Knecht Ruprecht’s dance. It is apparently 
a survival of a Christmas festival, and has nothing 
to do with the superstitions of ‘ Ruperts 
when the fruit trees in Mecklenburg were joyfully 
shaken, “ weil siedann keine Raupen bekommen,” 
for that is 27 March (‘ Sagen, &c. aus Meklenburg,’ 
by Karl Bartsch, Wien, 1880, vol. ii. p. 256). 
Christmas was the recognized time for the appear- 
ance of both Ruprecht and Frau Berhta, whose 
servant he was; both were a terror to children 
(Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythol.,’ Stallybrass’s transla- 
tion, 1883, vol. iii. pp. 936-7). What is the con- 
nexion of the dance of which Hecker wrote and 
the “ Schwerttanz”; or have we, once again, a 
relic of the celebration of the winter solstice, the 
circle of dancers representing the snake (i. ¢., “ die 
seuchte neblige Winterzeit”) overcome by Ru- 
precht (i.¢., by Wodan, the shining god)? The 
custom of dancing to celebrate the winter solstice 
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passed into the churchyard and church dancing at 
Christmas, of which the Church disapproved, and a 
mere relic of the old custom is the legend in 
Heligoland that on Christmas Eve the witches 
dance on the Flagenberg, a mound on the Ober- 
land. But let us get the literary history of 
Hecker’s dance, Jacques de Vitry does not seem 
to have known the story, which would have formed 
an excellent addition to his ‘ Exempla.’ 
Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


**RAA ve Sr. Maur” §. viii. 368, 437, 
514),— When we read in Proverbs “‘ A rai cloth she 
made to her, bijs [=silk] and pu the clothing 
of her,” and when we consider the context, we 
cannot be far wrong if we conclude that ray cloth 
was something ornamental and valuable. This is 
confirmed when we read in ‘ Piers Plowman’ that 
one of the tricks of Couetyse was— 

To drawe the lisure a-longe * the lenger it semed ; 
Among the riche rayes * ich rendered a lesson, 
hede hem with a pak-neelde * and pletede hem to- 


gedere, 

Putte hem in a pressour * and pinnede hem ther-inne 

Til ten 3erdes other twelue * tolden out threttene. 

It was evidently a rich stuff, which it was worth 
while to cheat purchasers in the measuring of. 
lata vesté fecit”’ may be translated, “she 
maket tapestry, carpets, or counterpanes.” The 
Genevan | ersion gives “carpets,” the Authorized 
version, ‘‘ coverings of tapestry,” both . 

Neither in Wycliffe in Plowman’ 
have we much help from the glossaries ; they tell 
nothing but what readers of ordinary intelligence 
would be able to find out for themselves. Nay, 
by insisting upon “striped,” instead of “variegated” 
or “divers colours,” they rather confuse than help. 

In the following passages from Fabyan ray can 
scarcely mean choice and precious clothing, and it 
seems to be used in anything but a good sense :— 

“ And this yere in the moneth of August in London, 
were two bawdes punysshed with werynge of ray hodes/ 
& after .xl. dayes enprysonment, they were banysshed the 
towne and dryuen out with most shame.”—Fabyan’s 
* Chronicle,’ 1533, vol. ii, f. 190 verso. 

“This mayre [Thomas Bledlow] aboue all other 
corrected sore bawdes & strumpettes/ & caused them to 
be ladde aboute the towne with raye hoddes vpon theyr 
heddes dyuers & many/ and spared none for mede nor 
for fauour yt were by the lawe attayned,”—Zd., f. 221. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Suprosep Porrrait or First Eart or Nort- 
TINGHAM (8 §S. ix. 2).—Whether the subjoined 
would enable Mr. Joun H. Jossetyn to obtain 
the information he seeks by comparison of the 
features sculptured on the monument with those 
of the portrait of the supposed Lord Chancellor 
Finch, I cannot say, though those of the effigy may 
presumably be considered as trustworthy. In the 

History and Topography of Buckinghamshire,’ 


by James Joseph Sheahan (London, 1862), the 
author, in his description of the church of Raven- 
stone, p. 593, states :— 

“ Here is an altar tomb, covered with a very large slab 
of jet, on which lies the effigy, in white marble, of Lord 
Chancellor Finch in his robes of office. Above is a 
canopy, or pavilion, es by joint Corinthian pillars 
of black marble with white bases and capitals, the drapery 
dependent from the frieze being drawn back to display 
the effigy. At the end of the tomb is a shield of arms, 
and bebind the shield the paraphernalia of the Great 
Seal, its bag and mace in asaltire, finely cut in white 
marble. The monument is further ornamented with 
shields of arms, and on the respective basements of the 
columns which support the canopy is an earl’s coronet, 
surmounting branches of myrtle and palm. On one side 
of this splendid monument is a very long inscription in 
Latin, and on the other side an inscription in English. 
This nobleman died in 1682, aged sixty-one years, and 
was buried here. Many members of the eame famil 
have been interred in the vault beneath this chapel 
(south side of the chancel }.” 

I may add that, at p. 590, it is stated :— 

“ *Ravenston was for some time a seat of the family of 
Finch,’ ssy the Messrs, Lysons, The rd Chan- 
cellor Nottingham was described as of this place when 
he was created a baronet in 1660.” OTP 


Evans’s ‘ Catalogues,’ vols. i. and ii., refer to five 
engravings from portraits of him : one after Lely 
in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ another in ‘ Noble Authors,’ 
and another after Kneller. An engraving is also 
mentioned of him from a whole-length portrait, 
sitting in his robes, with seal. 

Harotp Matzt, Colonel. 

§. viii. 8, 97, 212, 271).— 
Galette has several meanings, both in ordinary and 
slang French. It has been suggested (8" S. viii. 
212) that the Birmingham slang word “ gallett” 
is the same word misspelt. The first meaning of 
the word galette given by Landais in his ‘Grand 
Dictionnaire’ is ‘Pate étendue en forme de 
gateau, sur laquelle on met du beurre et du sel.” 
After giving a meaning in natural history, Landais 
says “ Il se dit aussi dans la marine des pains de 
biscuit, durs et plats, dont on fait provision pour 
les voyages de longs cours. Espéce de bourre de 
soie. Fig., mauvaise peinture. Homme, femme 
faible ou meéprisable. Il est familier.” As 
meaning something like a ship’s biscuit the word 
is much used in Paris. In the good restaurants 
** une galette” means a round cake of white bread, 
about seven inches in diameter and about one 
inch thick, baked rather hard as to the crust. 
‘** Petit pain rond et plat qu’on sert dans certains 
restaurants ” (Supplément par Gustave Fustier du 
‘Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte’). In slang it 
means ‘‘Imbécile, homme sans capacité, sans 
épaisseur morale. Matelas d’bétel garni. Mauvais 
soulier. Monnaie” (see ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Verte,’ Nouveile Edition, par Alfred Delvau, Paris, 
no date, but recently published, and ‘ Dictionnaire 
d@’Argot,’ par Jean La Rue, 12me. édit., no date). 
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Barrére, in his ‘Argot and Slang,’ 1887, after 
giving ‘tin, ” says (Military School of 
int Cyr), “ Promenade, general marching out; 


J 
Sortie, general holiday.” hat is the authority 
for galette having the meaning which is assigned 
to it at 8" S. viii, 212? Roperr Prerpornt. 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 

Your correspondent goes far afield to explain 
the derivation and a of giglet. It seems 
hardly necessary to consult Saxon, Dutch, Italian, 
and Irish authorities as to the meaning of the 
word, since it has been in use for hundreds of 
years north of the Tweed to describe a wanton or 

iddy girl. In Allan Ramsay’s pastoral comedy 
The Gentle Shepherd’ (1725), it is spelt giglit— 
Some young giglit on the green 
With dimpled cheek and twa bewitching een. 

Burns's ‘Address to the Toothache’ (p. 274, 
vol. ii., Paterson’s Edinburgh edition, 1877) has 
this verse— 

Adoun my beard the slavers trickle, 

1 throw the wee stools o'er the mickle, 

While round the fire the giglets keckle 

To see me loup; 
An’ raving mad, I wish a heckle 
Were in their doup. 

The poem is not found in some of the early 
editions of Burns’s works, and the date of its 
composition is in doubt. Currie gives it at 1800 ; 
it is thought, however, to have been written in 
1795, from the circumstance that, under date of 
30 May, 1795, Burns writes to William Creech, 
publisher, Edinburgh (see vol. vi. same edition), 
enclosing some short poems, and says, “‘ They are 
mostly ill-natured, so are in unison with my 
present feelings, while fifty troops of infernal 
spirits are riding post from ear to ear along my 
jaw-bones,” 
aan, more quotation—this time from Sir Walter 

The gigiet is wilful and is running upon her fate. 

W. E. Brows. 


San Francisco, 


Sarceaunt Famicy (8" ix. 8, 78).—Ser- 
VIENTEM will obtain the information that he seeks 
by writing to Mr. J. Sargeaunt, at Westminster 
School. His father, the head of the family (who 
was my “fag” at the Charterhouse), died only 
just before Christmas last, at Burton Latimer, 
near Kettering. He was a revising barrister for 
Northamptonshire, in which county his father held 
the rectory of Stanwick, near Higham Ferrers. 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


**BarisAt Guns” (8 ix. 67).—Bariedl is a 
town on the eastern part of the delta of the Ganges. 
The unexplained sounds referred to by your cor- 
respondent A. H. A., resembling the firing of 
artillery, whence the name, have been heard in 


many places. The subject is now being discussed 

in the pages of the scientific weekly Nature, where 

I have given what I venture to think is the true 

explanation. OC. Tomson, 
Highgate, N. 


Mitow’s Sonnet on (8" S. viii. 
488).—The heart of every one of Shakspeare’s 
readers, according to his youthful eulogist, becomes 
a tomb in which the strong and dominating person- 
ality is enshrined. Thus the tribute runs :— 

For whilat to the shame of slow-endeavouring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with —— impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 
And £0 sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Shakspeare’s unlaboured method is as the stately, 
fascinating utterance of the unshorn Apollo ; the 
leaves of his “unvalued” (i.¢., invaluable) book 
impress and astonish our fancy into simple recep- 
tiveness; and it is his to gain a permanency of 
cordial affection such as might satisfy even the 
ambition of kings. Mark Pattison, in his ‘Milton’s 
Sonnets,’ p. 82, observes, ‘‘ The earliest employ- 
ment of this conceit preserved to us is in Pericles’ 
faneral —ov povoy onpaive 
éxcypady, GAX’ &ypados rap’ éxdor 
paddor TOU ii. 43 

Compare the close of Pope’s epitaph on Gay :— 

These are thy honours! not that here thy bust 
Js mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust : 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms—‘ Here lies Gay!" 
It need hardly be added that the poem on Shak- 
speare is not strictly a sonnet. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, _ 
make us marble with too much conceiving. 
Thomas Warton, in a note (quoted in Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges’s edition of Milton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1842) 
on a similar thought and expression in ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,’—“ Forget thyself to marble,”—says, “ It is 
the same sort of petrifaction in our author's 
epitaph on Shakespeare [Warton quotes the fore- 
going lines] In both instances excess of thought 
is the cause.” 
Dante, in the seventeenth canto of the ‘ Pur- 
gatorio,’ says :— 
O immaginativa, che ne rube 
Talvolta si di fuor ch’uom non s'accorge 
Perché d’intorno suonin mille tube. 
Thus translated by Longfellow :— 
O thou, Imagination, that dost steal us 
So from without sometimes that man perceives not 
Although around may sound a thousand trumpets. 
This I take to be the same thought as Milton’s, 
but very differently expressed. The Delphic 
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lines ” I understand to be an allusion to the oracle 
at Delphi. Milton means that the leaves of 
Shakespeare’s “‘unvalued [i.¢. invaluable] book” 
may be considered to be as authoritative and, so 
to speak, inspired as the oracles of Apollo delivered 
by the Pythia at Delphi. 
The epitaph on Shakespeare is not strictly a 
sonnet, as it consists of sixteen lines and is in 
couplets. JoxaTHan Bovuceier. 


Properly speaking, this is not a sonnet, but a 
poem of sixteen lines, Mark Pattison says of the 
couplet— 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving— 
“a frigid conceit in the style of Marini. We, the 
readers, are turned into marble monuments to the 
memory of Shakespeare—a far-fetched fancy, which 
deadens, instead of excites, awe and admiration.” 
Milton’s meaning appears to be that Shakspeare’s 
greatness so overwhelms us that fancy exhausts 
itself in trying to conceive it, and we can only 
receive its impress, but cannot express it ~ 

As the utterances from Delphi were inspired by 
the god Apollo, so ‘‘those Delpbic lines” may 
mean simply ‘‘ those inspired lines ”:— 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 
make us marble with too much conceiving. 
I think that the following is the meaning of the 
above lines. The imagination of Shakspeare is so 
powerful that it paralyzes our imagination. It 
takes our fancy away. His conception is so great 
that it makes us as inert as marble when we also 
would conceive. He conceives too much; and 
— we despair of conceiving anything after 

m. 

These verses admit also of another interpreta- 
tion. “Delphic lines” may mean “ obscure lines,” 
and the verses quoted may signify that Shakspeare 
was obscure through depth of thought. This poem 
on Shakspeare—it is not a sonnet—is one of 
Milton’s first productions, and undoubtedly one of 
his worst; and he has expressed his meaning 
badly, whatever that meaning may be. 

E. 


T cannot but marvel that few correspondents of 
*N. & Q.’ seem to know, except at second hand, 
Thomas Warton’s edition of Milton’s ‘ Minor 
Poems,’ 1785, Dodsley. It is a delightful work, 
very rich in illustrations and passages, 
and should, I think, be consulted regularly by 
every student of Milton. 


Favcit Savitte (8 §, viii. 488 ; ix. 33).— 
Mr. Dovetas say what was the maiden name 

of Mrs, E. F. Saville, whom I can recollect playing 
the character of Romeo at Manchester, nearly 


J. B. Normanton, a Manchester printer, also a 
respectable ‘‘ heavy” actor)? Also can he tell us 
the parentage of Miss Kate Saville, a popular 
actress of the sixties ? F, E. Tayror. 


Ker Famity (8 viii. 509).—On learning 
that Andrew Ker was buried in Pencaithland 
churchyard, I visited the place a few days ago, and 
found the stone, which is situated opposite the east 
door of the church. On the slab is the following 
inscription :— 

“ Here lyes M* Andrew Ker of Hoselaw in Tiviotdale, 
He died the 2™ of Dec. 1724 aged 103, and Mrs Eliza- 
beth Ker his sister who died the 15** of Sept. 1719, 

72. Anno 1727 Here lyes James, John, Ann, & Rachel 
Reid children procreate between Robert Reid nephew 
to M" Andrew Ker and Janet Thompson his spouse,” 

The sexton informed me that the stone, which is 
on a most elaborate scale, is known out there as 
the Laird of Blakeby’s. I am inclined to think 
that Andrew was a branch of the Roxburghe 
family, but I am still at a loss to know who his 
father and mother were. Gro. D. Rem. 


Sr. Gastarye (8 §S. viii. 508).— All that 
Father Stanton says about this saint is contained 
in a single sentence: ‘‘Gastayne or ~~ (fifth 
century), patron of Llangasty Talylyn, Brecon 
(Rees, 326, 157).” 

This passage occurs in ‘ A Menology of England 
and Wales ; or, Brief Memorials of the Ancient 
British and English Saints’ (p. 704), in an 
appendix containing ‘‘ A Catalogue of Ancient 
British Saints, as well those named in the 
Menology, as others whose Acts have perished, 
or were never written, and of whom no account 
can be found sufficiently authentic for record.” 
This seems to render further search by no means 
hopeful. 

ince the querist mentions Butler, I may say 
that the name of Gastayne does not appear in the 
index. To Mr. Baring Gould’s ‘Lives of the 
Saints’ there is, as yet, no index. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 

A Norra Lixcotysaire Game §. viii. 
446).—There can be little doubt that the game of 
“cabsow,” formerly played at Grimsby, was a 
species of hockey, shinny, or shinty. The origin 
of the name may be a matter for conjecture, but 
it seems to me that we may identify it with the 
Cumberland ‘‘scabskew” or “ skabscew,” which, 
s. “Shinny” in W. Dickinson’s ‘Cumberland 
Glossary ’ (E.D.S.), 1878, is described as “a boy- 
ish game ; also the crook-ended stick used in 
me.” Dickinson gives also scop, to hit. In 
the ‘Teesdale Glossary,’ 1849, shinny is described 
as a pastime with a stout stick (curved at the 
striking end) and a piece of wood. It is Le 
between two fixed boundaries, says the compiler, 
and on bay either, the knor or wood is said 


forty years be to the Juliet of her daughter, Miss 
Harriet Saville (who shortly afterwards married 


to be afleyed, as in football. This description 
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corresponds to the account of the game “ cabsow,” 
ven in the excerpt from the Grimsby News. Cf. 
“Shinney” in Halliwell’s ‘Provincial Diction- 
ary.’ In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1837, part ii. 
472, 473, there is an account of golf, in which 

is stated that :— 

“The same game is still practised—though with this 
difference from the original sport (which consisted in 
driving the ball, at the fewest number of strikes, into a 
certain number of holes), in shoving it between two 
opposite extremities, marked out by lines, by the con- 
tending parties—in several of the Northern counties, 
under the names of bandy, hoty—from bandy, bent, » 
hooked—from the forms of the bats still in use. In 
Cumberland this pastime is denominated scabshew, or 
scobshew, apparently derived from a similar root in 
German schob, the imperfect of schuben, to shove, denot- 
ing the manner in which the ball is urged along by the 
curved bat; or schob, wad, signifying the method in 
which the ball was originally stuffed to increase its 
hardness, and schau, a spectacle.” 

The A.-S. sciifan, scedfan, and sceaw seem un- 
known to the writer. hat is the derivation of 
scabshew ? Is it known? 

F, Terry. 


Devowsuire Diatecr (8 S. ix. 46).—There is 
a fair glossary of this dialect, with references, at 
the end of ‘Jim and Nell,’ a poem in the North 
Devon dialect, now reprinted in ‘ Nine Specimens 
of English Dialects,’ edited by myself for the 
English Dialect Society, and shortly to be pub- 
lished. It gives ackmall; dimmit (from dim) ; 
laddie (probably from A.-S. gled, brilliant) ; 
| arish ; gally, to frighten, scare. 

Watter W. Sxear. 

I do not think Mr. Strona could have written 
as he did if he had known of Mrs. Hewett’s 
*Peasant Speech of Devon,’ published in 1892. 
It is a most complete and valuable work, and 
contains nearly all the words mentioned by Mr. 
Srrone. 

In addition to this, for many years past a Com- 
mittee of the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art 
(formed in 1862) have been engaged in collecting 
and noting provincialisms in Devonshire; who 
report to the annual meetings of the Association in 
July of each year ; and I notice that the last report 
contains some words previously recorded by Mrs. 
Hewett. Iam sorry I cannot give the derivation 
of the words contained in Mr. Strono’s last para- 
graph ; but I can give the meanings attached to 
them in Devonshire. 

I question if in any county in England more 
attention is given to provincialisms than in this. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

The following notes may be of interest; but I 
am afraid they are not likely to be of much use to 
Mr. Strona, 

Pillum, pilam, pilm, or piln (common), dust of 


avy kind. Pilmy, dusty. Pilmer, a shower of 
fine rain. Surely of Anglo-Saxon origin ! 

Tallet or tallut (common), pronounced tollut. 

Gorbellied, big-bellied. Another (incorrect) 
derivation suggests “pig-bellied.” But, granted 
that gor is an intensive prefix of Celtic origin, 
why should it have come in from Cornwall ? 

Ba Barth, a sheltered place-or pasture 
for calves and lambs. The word seems to have 
been in general use in the south country. I believe 
it to be of Celtic extraction. “ Loan words from 
the Latin” should (I think) be regarded with 
suspicion. 

Dimmet or dimmits, “The dumps of the even- 
ing.” On um vespertinum. Anglo-Saxon. 

Galliment, (1) fright, (2) a scarecrow. From 
gall or gally, to frighten. Anglo-Saxon. 

I am acquainted with gladdie (the yellow ammer) 
and arrish (stubble), with the derivatives arrish- 
mow and arrish-rake ; but what is the meaning of 
hackimal, bullums, and colly? 


Rosert Roxsy (8 §. ix. 67), after pro- 
fessional experience in the provinces, appeared at 
the St. James’s Theatre, 1839, under Hooper’s 
management. In 1843 he took the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, and played the pick of the comedy 

in the legitimate and general drama. The 
ate Robert Wyndbam and Sims Reeves (in the 
bills as Mr. John Reeves) were members of his 
company. Roxby’s best days were spent at the 
Lyceum with Charles Mathews and Madame 
Vestris, from 1847 to 1855, where he was an able 
stage manager and a very useful actor in eccentric 
characters. Of a few of his original parts may be 
mentioned, Ernest Militant, ‘Who Speaks First’; 
Karl, ‘Romantic Idea’; Alphonse, ‘ Delicate 
Ground’; Sir Harry Lester, ‘Game of Speculation’; 
Alcide le Fort, ‘Chain of Events’; Capt. Brown, 
‘Lawyers’; and Nobbler, in ‘No. 1 Round the 
Corner.’ From the autumn of 1855 till bis death 
in 1866, he was associated with Drury Lane as 
stage manager. Roxby suffered from a certain 
hardness of style and weakness of voice; but 
these shortcomings were counterbalanced by bustle 
and energy, combined with a thorough knowled 
of stage business. The critics of the day—notably 
G. H. Lewes—mention him with much favour. 

Ropert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


Pirr Crus (8" §. viii. 108, 193; ix. 13).— 
The annals of Manchester afford some information 
of a Pitt Club existing there in 1812. It does 
not appear to have had any connexion with the 
London club, but was originated and sustained by 
Manchester men, and, unlike that brought under 
notice by Z., its members were not confined to 
members of either the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords. Possibly these clubs were plenti- 


ful in the provinces, The following are some of 
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the resolutions passed at a meeting held at the 
“Star Inn,” Manchester, on 10 Dec., 1812:— 

“That a society be instituted, under the name of the 
Pitt Club, for the purpose of celebrating the birthday of 
that great, patriotic, and illustrious statesman, the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, and that the members do 
meet annually on every 28th of May,” 

“A gentleman proposing any new member shall 
declare that he knows the person proposed to be 
well affected to the King and Constitution, and that he 
approves of the political principles of the late Right 

onourable William Pitt.” 

“ That each member shall wear a medal, suspended by 
a blue ribbon, at the anniversary dinner, such medal to 
be provided by the Committee, and the medal to be paid 
for by each member on delivery (2. 2s.).” 

There were something like two hundred members. 
The following sentiments are said to have been 
expressed a toasts during a series of annual 
dinners : “The land we live in, and may those who 
don’t like it leave it,” “Protestant ascendancy,” 
“The best process to bleach the tricolour white,” 
“ Suspension to all cart-politicians,” &c. 

Dining and toasting, however, did not occupy 
all their attention, for in 1817 “a special com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of preparing, 
printing, and circulating suitable political tracts in 
order to counteract the poisonous effects which the 
disaffected have so recently and fully manifested.” 
The club came to an end in 1838. 


Ricaarp Lawson, 
Urmston, Manchester. 


Wetpon Fawmity, viii. 145, 
210; ix. 13).—My attention has been called to 
some correspondence regarding the Weldon crest 
and arms, Our right to them was impugned, as it 
seems, in a recent publication dealing with armorial 
bearings ; but lest your readers be misled by any 
statements based on insufficient information, allow 
me to point out that I hold a certificate, under the 
hand and seal of Sir Wm. Betham, Ulster King 
of Arms, that the arms I use are those to which 
my family is entitled. Into the question of pedi- 

, therefore, it is unnecessary for me to enter ; 

ut it may interest some of your readers to know 

that my descent from an English family of Weldon 

—also armiger—is established Wy the records of 
H.M., College of Arms. A. C. Wexpon, Bart. 


**Onarivari” (8 viii. 487).—In the new 
French ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ by Hatzfeld it 
is shown that chari-vari is composed of chari and 
vari. Chari is obscure, but seems to have been 
an interjectional cry, for which no particular ety- 
mology is either forthcoming or necessary ; as to 
vari, it occurs in other words, as hour-vari, boule- 
vari, zanzi-vari, where vari certainly means noise, 
tumult, and is from the O.H.G. werren (G. wirren), 
to confuse. The original sense of charivari was 
“confused hubbub.” See further in the ‘New 


English Dictionary.’ 


It has no connexion whatever with chery-feire, 
which means ‘‘a fair for selling cherries,” and is 
well explained by Halliwell. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Morley, one of 
our best writers on English literature, never kept 
pace with the progress of modern philology, but 
was ready to accept any accidental resemblance as 
worthy of mention. me of his statements of 
this character are little short of amazing. I can 

roduce fourteen such from his ‘Shorter English 

‘oems’ alone, a book which I value highly, and 
(on other grounds) can strongly recommend. Thus, 
at p. 35, note 3, he says that fare means “ solemn 
preparation,” whereas it simply means “ goings-on,” 
from A.-S. faran, to go; and adds that it is allied 
to the German feier, solemnity, which is a mere 
loan-word from Lat. feria, whence the fair in 
cherry-fair is actually derived. Fare, in fact, is 
English, and fair (G. feier) is Latin, and the words 
are utterly unconnected. Grimm’s law shows that 
they have not even the initial f in common. 

Water W. Sear. 


** Charivari......(Nicot dérive ce mot du grec capy- 
Ba ui signifie pesanteur de téte, provenant d’avoir 
may ou d’avoir entendu trop de bruit), bruit tamul- 
tueux de poéles, de casserolles, etc., accompagné de cris 
et de huées que |’on faisait devant la maison des femmes 
veuves et Agées qui se remariaient,” &c.—Napoléon 
Landais, ‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ 14* édition, 1862. 

Philibert Joseph le Roux, in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
Comique, Satyrique,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1718, 
defines the word somewhat differently :— 

“C'est un bruit de chaudrons, de poéles, et autres 
instrumens bizarres et lugubres, avec lesquels on donne 
la serenade 4 un vieux barbon, qui aura épousé quelque 
jeune personne; cette musique se donne ordinairement 
la premiére nuit des néces, pour se moquer du vieillard, 
et l’empécher de dormir auprés de sa jeune épouse.—Corn, 
* Part. dupé,’ I, vi.” 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


Gustav Korting, in his ‘ Lateinisch Romanisches 
Wiorterbuch,’ gives the O.F. forms of charivari as 
chalivali and caribari, and explains the word as 
derived from cali, a particle expressive of contempt, 
and vari,adin. He refers to Darmesteter, p. 113. 

Herserr A. Strone. 


I am sorry to have to inform Mr. James Hooper 
that, under the guidance of Prof. Henry Morley, he 
seems to have lighted upon a mare’s nest. Whether 
the late professor thought that chery feire was 
derived from charivari or not, I cannot say, but 
he might have illustrated this use of the words 
chery feire from the ‘Confessio Amantis’ itself. 
Gower writes (“ Carisbrooke” edition, 1889, bk. vi. 
p. 324) 

Somtime I drawe unto memoire 
How sorwe may nought ever last, 
And so cometh hope in atté last, 
Whan I none other fodé knowe, 
And that endureth but a throws, 
Right as it were a chery feste. 
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The allusion in both cases is to a cherry-fair. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ says that 
such fairs 
“are still held in Worcestershire and some other parts 
of the country on Sunday evenings, in the cherry 
orchards; and being almost always a resort for lovers, 
and the gay portion of the lower classes, may appro- 
priately retain their significant type of the unce ty 
and vanity of things of this world.” 

Cf. his quotations. See also the ‘N. E. D.,’ sub 
“Cherry-fair,” and also ‘The Poetical Works of 
John Skelton,’ Boston, U.S., 1862, vol. iii. pp. 1, 2. 

The earliest instance given in the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ for the use of charivari in English is 
dated 1735. I am able to give a much earlier 

uotation from ‘The Whole Works of William 

owne,’ edition by W. Carew Hazlitt, 1869, 
vol, ii. p. 293 :— 

But peace be to their Bells, say I, as is 
Their prayer every day par defunctis ; 
For I am sure all this long night to heare 
Such a charauary, that if they were 
All the Tom Tinkers since the world began, 
Inhabiting from Thule to Magellan ; 
And those that beat their kettles, when the Moone 
Darking the Sun, brings on the Night ere Noone : 
I thinke all these together would not make 
Such a curs’d noyse as these for all soules sake. 
‘An Epistle occasioned by the most intolerable 
Jangling of the Papists’ Bells on All Saint's 
Night,’ & , 1615. 
F. OC. Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss. 


Hion Rares or Postace (8" S. viii. 306, 372).— 
In 1831 a public meeting was held at South Shields, 
at which it was resolved to ask Parliament for two 
representatives, in view of the new Reform Bill. 
One of these was sent to the Marquis of Cleveland, 
the Lord Lieutenant, for presentation to the House 
of Lords. This petition seems to have been above 
the statutory weight, and in consequence a sur- 
charge of 6l. 5s. 8d. postage was demanded by the 

tal authorities. The Marquis of Cleveland’s 
etter relating to this is now before mc, and is as 
follows :— 
Newton House, Feby. 11, 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the Receipt of your 
Letter and Petition which I will attend to towards the 
end of this Month. I must remark that 6/. 5s. 8d. is 
charged tage, which I hope to recover or must 
appy [sic] to you for the same. 

I remain, sir, your very obed* serv' 
CLEVELAND. 


Rosr. Brair. 
South Shields. 


Joun (8 S. viii. 408 ; ix. 34). 
—John Worthington, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1684, M.A. 1688 (Fellow of Peterhouse, 
1688), was the only son of the Rev. John Worth- 
ington, D.D. (1617/8-1671), a learned divine, 
sometime Fellow and President of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, afterwards Master of Jesus 


College, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
He was born at Fen-Ditton, co. Cambridge, and 
died unmarried 19 Jan., 1737, seventy-five 
years. By his own appointment, he was interred 
in the churchyard of Hackney, Middlesex, of 
which parish his father was minister, a.p. 1670. 
Danie. Hipwett. 


Meetixc-nouse (8 §. viii. 368).—I- cannot 
throw any light on the earliest use of the term 
** meeting-house ” for a Dissenting place of worship 
in England ; but the following extract from an 
account of the town of Halifax in 1755 shows an 
early local substitution for it of the purely ecclesi- 
astical term “chapel,” which is now, in its turn, 
being superseded among Dissenters by the use of 
the term “ church” :— 

“[Halifex] is a parish the most populous, if not the 
largest in England, being twelve miles in diameter, and 
above thirty miles in circumfererce, having twelve chapels 
of ease to its church, two whereof are parochial ; besides 
sixteen meeting-houses, which all except the Quakers 
are called chapels, and most of them have bells and 
burial-grounds.” 

The use of bells at the Halifax meeting-houses 
or “ chapels” in 1755 is noteworthy, as even now 
very few have copied the use of the Episcopal 
churches in that direction. W. R. Tarte. 

Walpole Vicarage, Haleswortb. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 248, 275, 296, for 
illustrations of the use of the term in various parts 
of England, also the form of the certificate of 
registration under the Toleration Act of 1689. 

EverarD Home Cotzmay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


and Drinxine-cups (8 S. ix. 68).— 
For an account of the Lucks of Muncaster, Barrell 
Green, and Workington Hall, vide the Reliquary, 
vol. xx. pp. 133-138. The paper was written by 
the late Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt, and is illustrated. 
Much information about silver cups is to be found 
in ‘ Old English Plate,’ by Mr. W. J. Cripps. A 
particularly interesting collection of cups is now 
on view at the Exhibition of Old Masters, Burling- 
ton House, and among them is the magnificent 
enamelled cup said by tradition to have been pre- 
sented to King’s Lynn, Norfolk, by King John. 
As the date of the cup is 1350—the panels contain 
figures in costumes of the fourteenth century—of 
course it could not have been given by our King 
John. The modern suggestion, that the King 
John was John of France, is more probable, for the 
style of the workmanship is of his time; but 
whether he visited King’s Lynn during one of 
the progresses of Edward III. and Queen Philippa 
is, 1 believe, a disputed question. But, assuming 
that he did accompanying them, it has always 
seemed to me doubtful if, at the very time he was 
scraping together every gold crown he could get 
to pay his ransom, he would make so costly a gift 
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to a town, and still more so that any goldsmith 
should have ventured to sell him a piece of plate 
that did not bear (if English) the leopard’s head 
mark or (if French) the “ tuche de Parys,” for both 
Edward III. and Jobn of France bad something to 
say to the goldsmiths of their respective kingdoms 
about marking their goods. Any way, the tradition 
is curious, and may interest your correspondent. 

H. G. GrIFFINHOOFE. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Gluck and the Opera: a Study in Musical History. By 
Ernest Newman. (Bertram Dobell.) ; 
Guvex has not received in England the attention 
bestowed upon him in Germany and in France. No 
biography of him worthy of the name bas been pro- 
duced, and the analyses of his work that bave hitherto 
appeared in this country are wholly unworthy of the 
subject, and in some cases are reprehensibly ignorant 
and incompetent. For the neglect Gluck bas previously 
experienced amends are made in Mr. Newman's work, in 
which a short but adequate biograpby is followed by a 
complete analysis and a fervid eulogy of his principal 
works, Gluck supplies a curious instance of a man with 
distinct afflatus, whose early work is of slight account, 
who until later middle age accomplished little of im- 
portance, who at a time when the burden of the day is 
over effected a revolution, whose powers ripened to the 
last, and whose greatest work belongs to his old age. : 

Though in no sense a technical etudy, Mr. Newman’s 
book deals with subjects with which in their direct 
bearing ‘N, & Q.’ is not actively concerned. It is not 
easy in the space at our disposal for the purpose to 
furnish an insight into Mr. Newman's method or to 
indicate bis conclusions. Upon the influence, wholly 
maleficent, of patronage in the eighteenth century upon 
music be bas strong views. In the days of Gluck's 
early efforts, in every department except farcical comedy 
the musical imagination was distinctly below the 
imagination displayed in other departments. Mozart, 
even, does not constitute an exception. His ‘Figaro 
is a work of immortal beauty, but that beauty is 
more “akin to the symphonic work and the chamber 
music of the time than to the drama it professes to 
illustrate.” Gluck’s initial surroundings were accord- 
ingly unfortunate, Though his aspirations were high, 
it was not until he met Calzabigi, with whom he colla- 
borated in the opera of ‘ Orfeo ed Euridice,’ that he was 
able to do himeelf justice and carry out the theories of 
reform in opera which he had shaped, The keen com- 
bate are described which Gluck’s productions provoked 
in Paris until opposition wes silenced by the success of 
his great imaginative work of ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ Paris, 
18 May, 1779. Those who wish to see how Mr. Newman 
ean praise may turn to p. 63, in which he deals with the 

reat ecene of the second act, which, if all else were 
‘ost, would, after the lapse of a century and a quarter, 
suffice to give some indication of the power of Gluck. 
Almost impossible is it, the writer says, “to speak with 
undue admiration of this supple, fluent melody, with its 


by the musical public, and will go some way to com- 
nsate for the neglect which has been shown in Eng- 
id to the great reformer, almost the inventor, of tragic 
opera—the Corneille, it has been suggested, of music. 
r. Dobell is but a young publisher, The literary and 
musical world owe him thanks for bis enterprise in 
bringing out a work of so much value and importance. 


Book Prices Current. Vol. IX. (Stock.) 
A WELCOME is never refused by the bibliophile to a new 
volume of ‘ Book Prices Current,’ the popularity as well- 
as the value of which augments with each succeedi 
number. As is claime! by the editor, a comparison o} 
the earlier volumes with the later shows the strange 
fluctuations which may take place within a period under 
adecade. Not wholly satisfactory is it to find that the 
market for many classes of books depends upon the 
American demand, to which we unhesitatingly attribute 
the rise perceptible in the prices of early English poetry, 
Among the sales chronicled in the present volume are 
the Gennadius, the Blew, the Hawkins, and many others 
of high interest, While the number of lots disposed 
of comprises only 45,431, as against nearly 50,000 in 
1893 and more than 51,000 in 1894, the prices have risen 
from an average of 1/. 6s. 7d. in the earlier and ll. 8s. d. 
in the latter year to 1/. 11s. 4d., which the editor describes 
as a wholly unusual average, The quality of the books 
eold bas, in fact, been higher than it bas been for some 
time past. In the case of the library of Mr, William 
Stuart, sold at Christie’s on 6 March, 215 lots realized 
the large and almost unprecedented sum of 4,296/. 19s., 
being little short of 20/. per lot. In striking contrast 
with this is the sale of the Sala library, in which 1,385. 
lots brought 8517. 11s. 6d. We have nothing new to say 
concerning this book, which is a treasure to the biblio- 
grapher and a delight to the collector. We watch for 
its appearance with pl , and plate its expan- 
sion with a satisfaction not always found in the case of a 
rapidly augmenting series. 


OcovrreD with the questions of the dangers with 
which England is menaced and the best means of com- 
bating them, the leading reviews offer once more but 
small space to those who seek to deal with literary or 
artistic questions. In the Fortnightly, for example, 
there are but three—or perhaps two—papers that do not 
deal with matters of modern politics, One, by Mr. G.. 
Archdall Reid, upon ‘Reflex Action, Instinct, and 
Reason,’ is too abstruse to hold forth much temptation. 
Marie Belloc-Lowndes gives a good account of the life 
and labours of Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, the best and 
most appreciative friend on whom, among our Gallic 
neighbours, England could count, His existence amidst 
the turbulent surroundings of Paris seems to have had 
some qualities of that of an anchorite, and the record of 
the hours devoted to study is astounding. We hear of 
him in his early days learning to spend but eightpence a 
day on food, and in later years giving but four hoursa night 
to sleep. In ‘George Henry Lewes and the Stage’ Mr. 
William Archer supplies a full t not only of Lewes’s 
adaptations and original plays given to the world under 
his own name or the pseudonym of “Slingsby Lawrence,” 
but of his few, not too successful, appearances as an 
actor. His theatrical criticisms, published in the Leader- 
under the signature “ Vivian,” are also discussed, 
Remembering the airs Lewes gave himself in this: 


piercing anguish of entreaty, the admirable leading up, 
time after time, to the word of supplication, and the 
dramatic decision of the “ No!” of the Furies, which, in 
the middle portion of the air, where the word is pro- 
nounced on the B natural, is positivel ————. Mr. 
Newman’s work is a model of intelligent, subtle, and 
profound criticiem, which will be received with delight 


respect, and judging by the specimens presented by 
Mr. Archer, they are decidedly disappointing.—Those 
in search of literary pabulum will turn, in the Vineteenth 
Century, to the notices of Mr. Purcell’s ‘ Life of Car- 
dinal Manning’ by Cardinal Vaughan and Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynel!. Cardinal Vaughan’s arraignment of the book, 
in bis opening sentence, as “almost a crime,” bas been 
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widely quoted, and his treatment of the entire subject 
has by now been studied by all interested in the past and 
future of his Church. Cardinal Manning’s diaries were 
not, it is held, intended “to be printed in full. and sold 
to the public, within four years of his death. They con- 
tain matters too sacred, too secret, too personal.” We 
are in accord with Cardinal Vaughan when he says, 
“ Rarely indeed can the self-analysis and accusations of 
@ soul be given to the general public with advantage. It 
is far worse than exhibiting to the world the processes 
of a man’s digestion.’’ Works of this class are often 
anedifying to all except a limited section of thinkers. 
Mr. Meynell is at much pains to establish the reality of 
the lifelong friendship between Manning and Newman, 
impugned, as he holde, by the biographer of the latter. 
Prof. Knight deals with ‘ Criticism as Theft,’ a curious 
and not wholly satisfactory title. As to the futility, from 
the point of view of the author, of much literary criticism 
we are in accord with the writer. We doubt, however, 
whether the instances advanced of books of importance 
reviewed in high-class periodicals without even being 
cut open are numerous enough to merit attention, at 
least in these later days, and we do not think the charge 
of theft to be justified. Mr, H. A. Kennedy's discovery 
in ‘Shakespeare, Falsteff, and Queen Elizabeth’ is that 
*The Merry Wives of Windsor’ was not written at the 
suggestion of Queen Elizabeth around Falstaff, but was 
written with a different central figure, for which Falstaff 
was substituted. Mr. Swinburne has some fervid verses 
on Robert Burne.—A frontispiece to the Century consists 
of a portrait of Queen Louisa, whose unavailing and 
ic interview with Napoleon is described in Mr. 
Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ It shows, as was 
to be expected, a sweet, refined, and beautiful face. 
Among the illustrations to Mr. Sloane’s life, also repro- 
duced, are the picture of the reception of the Queen 
by Napoleon at Tilsit and Myrbach's design of the famous 
“incident of the rose.” In the course of the article 
ome strong language is used concerning British pro- 
ceedings. For this amends is made by Mr. BF, M 
Chapman in ‘The Palmerston Ideal in Diplomacy.’ 
“Certain Worthies and Dames of Old Maryland’ bas 
some very pleasing illustrations of American beauties of 
the close of the last century and the beginning of the 
present. Mr, H. M. a spirited account of 
the development of Africa. Miss Clarke sends three very 
interesting unpublished letters of Lowell. An account 
of Puvis de Chavannes, with illustrations by the author, 
is also supplied.—‘ Life in the Altitudes,’ contributed to 
Scribner's, gives « capitally illustrated account of life 
on the Colorado Health Plateau, in favour of which it is 
claimed that more fine days of clear sunshine are there 
to be enjoyed than can easily be found elsewhere. Pre- 
sident Andrews continues his ‘History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States,’ writing with 
freedom and courage that deserve high commendation. 
8. T. Prideaux produces some excellent specimens of 
book bindings. r. Lynch's ‘ Ascent of Mount Ararat’ 
is interesting in itself, and is illustrated by a good set of 
photographs by the author. ‘A Long Chase’ gives an 
account of a race between wolves and a rider on a 
bicycle.— Lady de I'Isle and Dudley sends to the 
Pall Mall ‘ Penshurst and its Memories,’ a well-written 
account of that delightful edifice, with abundant illus- 
trations, Mr. A. W. Jarvis depicts ‘ The 
and Iron Library of the British Museum.’ A popular 
* Exposition of the Bank of land Rate’ is also given. 
Mr. Escott describes some ‘Hampshire Hespitalities,’ 
and Mr. Schooling continues his ‘ Secrets in Cipher.’ The 
best illustrations—admirably vigorous some of them are— 
belong to the fiction, of which there is abundance.—In 
Macmilian’s are ‘Some More Recollections of Jowett,’ 


showing how formidable a personage he ap to 
some, at least, of the undergraduates, His ——— 
those under his immediate care is to some extent dis- 
paraged. ‘Ticonderoga’ supplies a stirring record. 
‘ Wanted—a Dead. Letter Office’ deals with much recently 
_ correspondence, and condemns it for triviality, 

he contributions to this magazine are now seldom 
signed —Florian, the French fabulist and dramatist, is 
the subject of an article in Temple Bar, in which also, 
from the contemporary despatches of the Venetian 
Secretary, an account is given of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘Johannesburg the Golden’ is likely to prove 
of interest. ‘Some Judges’ tells a lot of more or less 
familiar legal stories. —In the Gentleman's, Mr. Reid 
supplies ‘ Reminiscences of a Bebar Planter,’ and Mr. 
Graham deals with ‘The Deities of Roman Britain.’ 
*A Volunteer Laureate’ depicts the troubled career of 
Savage. Mrs. A. Werner describes ‘ The Shiré Highland.’ 
—In the English Illustrated, Mr. George Clinch depicts 
with pen and pencil ‘The Arcades and Bazaars of 
London,’ ineluding some of past times, One looks in 
vain for an account of the Quadrant. This, perha 
does not enter into the writer's echeme. An arcade, 
however, it was. ‘An Altarpiece of Perugino’s’ is 
described by Mr. Grant Allen. ‘In Miss Mitford's 
Country’ is good, both as regards letterpress and illus- 
trations.—Lady Verney derives in part from her family 
records the account of Mrs. Isham and “ the lady of 
Berkeley ” which, under the title of ‘Some Seventeenth 
Century Matrons and their Housekeeping,’ she supplies 
to Longman’s, in which periodical Mr, Lang is enter- 
taining, after his wont, and Vernon Lee writes on 
‘ Limbo.’—‘ Our Old Town Walls,’ contributed to the 
Cornhill, has a pleasantly antiquarian flavour, ‘The 
Dane at Home’ may also be read with interest.—Chap- 
poss has, according to its wont, a rich assortment of 
ction. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co, bave begun a people’s edition 
of their History of England, to be completed in fifty-two 
weekly _— each part consisting of ninety-six pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated.—Grant’s British Battles by Land and 
Sea is also being reprinted.— Part X XIX. of the Gazetteer 
of Great Britain and Jreland extends from Jura to 
Kilfaughnabeg. A map, substituted for one given in 
Part XXVIIL., is given in addition to the customary 
map, which presents the Isle of Man. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

U. (“A bolt from the blue”),—Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7% §. iii. 388, 522 ; iv. 212, 333. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ELIOT STOCK'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo. strongly bound in buckram and printed on 
good paper, with broad Margin for Notes and 
Additions, 1/. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (NINTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT. 


BEING A RECORD OF THE PRICES AT WHICH 
BOOKS HAVE BEEN SOLD AT AUCTION, WITH 
THE TITLES AND DESCRIPTIONS IN FULL, THE 
CATALOGUE NUMBERS, AND THE NAMES OF 
THE PURCHASERS, FROM DECEMBER, 1894, TO 
NOVEMBER, 1595. 


“In ‘Book Prices Current’ all who are concerned in the 
buying and selling of books have a permanent record of 
undoubted value.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


“It is superfluous to insist upon the value to the trade 
and to the collector of this useful publication.”— Bookseller, 


“The record is extremely useful for buyers and col- 
lectors of books, and is a valuable index to current phases 
of book-collecting and to fluctuations in the market.” 

Saturday Review. 


“Valuable to booksellers and still more so to a 
Athenaeum 


“Tt will furnish a record of great use and interest to the 
bibliophile.”—Notes and Queries. 


“Whole classes of books have risen and fallen in popular 
esteem from time to time, and we can see the taste of the 
hour reflected in almost every page of the series - volumes 
to which this is the latest addition.”—Daily New: 


“It will enable owners to know the market nana of their 
possessions, which is often, in these days of the first-edition 
craze, a great deal higher than the uninitiated would ima- 
gine.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
In demy 8vo. cloth (uniform with the First Volume), lis. 


Reminiscences and Notes 
of Seventy Years’ Infe, 
Travel, and Adventure ; 
Military and Civil, 
Scientific and Literary. 


By R. G. HOBBES, F.Imp.Inst. M.B.A. M.R.I., &c., 
many years a Principal Officer of Her Majesty's Dock- 
yards at Sheerness and Chatham. 
VOL. IL.—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHBERNESS AND 
CHATHAM DOCKYARDS. HOME AND 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
“It consists mainly of reminiscences 
tham Dockyards 


at Sheerness and 
1886,” — Times. 


of the pro- 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


from 1846 to | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1895, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
| 64d, Also Cases for Binding, price 1s, ; by post, 
1s. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Cc K 


I R K B BAN K, 
TWO-AND-A-HALY Pit 


-lane, London 
T. INT T allowed on DEPOSITS, 
ble on demand. 

PER CENT. on yy ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
onan allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 8OCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT wR for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per M 


EVENSCROPT. Manager. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
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doing was that it was too hot to sitdown ; but this is a libel. The reason . a * 
was that the gallant boy would not desert his post. With an implicit ¢ ci os 
obedience to his father’s commands he stayed upon the burning ship, 7 
and went to agiorious death. But suppose at the last moment young 
Casabianca bad been saved, what then He would certainly have been 2 
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